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A Promising Young Victoria Sow 
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HIS is an exceptionally fine young Victoria sow and gives promise of being an excellent breeding 

animal. She belongs to Davis Brothers of Indiana, and last fall took first and sweepstake prizes 

at the Pan-American exposition and the Michigan and New York state fairs, as well as first at the St 
Louis fair. "When the photograph was taken she was in show condition and much admired. 























Well Water for Irrigation. 


In considering water for irrigation three 
items must be reckoned with: The silt car- 
ried; the various soluble alkaline salts; and 
soluble plant foods, especially nitrates. Silt, 
of course, is absent in all well waters. This 
material containing organic. matter and 
mineral plant food is of great value to the 
land upon which it is applied. The absence 
of silt, in well water, however, is not with- 
out advantage since these waters are then 
uniformly wholesome for stock and dairy 
purposes. 

Alkaline salts in solution vary greatly. 
In most irrigated districts well waters are 
usually charged with these salts. In the 
Salt river valley, Arizona, as the experiment 
station points out, the wells contain 169 
parts of soluble salts in 100,000 parts of 
water. These salts are composed of the 
ordinary carbonate of soda, but occasionally 
chloride of soda and sulphate. The amount 
of these salts proving injurious to crops 
depends upon the nature and the kind of 
soil and crops grown. Carbonate of soda 
is most injurious, common salt next and 
sulphate of soda last. 

Suppose that 3 feet of water are 
required each year for farming in Arizona. 
This water would carry 8167 pounds salts 
on one acre. Dr Hilgard of the Califor- 
nia experiment station states that a_ full 
crop of barley can be grown on land con- 
taining 25,440 pounds of soluble salts per 
acre, but that barley refuses to grow on 
soil containing 32,480 pounds. Other crops, 
such as clover, beans, mustard and the like 
are more sensitive to alkali than barley. 
On the other hand, however, certain salt 
grasses, salt bushes, pomegranates, pears, 
date palms, sugar beets, etc, will stand 
much more alkali than barley. 

It is evident from the above that after a 
few years irrigation water from wells in 
South Arizona will produce good crops, but 
finally the soil will become filled with harm- 
ful quantities of alkali. A light, sandy soil 
will retain much smaller portion of this 
injurious material and consequently will 
be productive much longer, On the other 
hand, water from wells contains an appre- 
ciable amount of nitrogen, which is very 
beneficial to semi-desert soils. Water of 
this kind applied to alfalfa fields, gardens 
and the like will prove very satisfactory. 


Weeds in Pastures. 


In permanent pastures weeds seldom are 
troublesome during the ordinary year if 
the pasture is well established. But some 
seasons the pests seem to get a start and 
thrive in spite of all that can be done. 
Frequently ragweeds will come up ina 
bluegrass sod and prove a great annoy- 
ance. Where pastures are top-dressed 
seeds of dock and thistle are often dis- 
tributed and get a start no matter how 
careful the farmer may be. 

To control these weeds the methods must 
conform to. the character of the pest. If 
annuals, run the mower over the pasture 
before seed is matured. This will probably 
have to be done twice during the season, 
pnce in July and once in late August or 
early September. Most farmers get along 
with one mowing, allowing the weeds to 
blossom, then cutting before the seed is 
formed. This may result in a killing out of 
the weeds but to allow them to grow so 
large before cutting is objectionable to 
stock feeding in the pasture. 

If the weeds are biennials or’ perennials 
the only plan short of breaking up the 
grass land is to go over the field with a 
sharp hoe or spud and cut the weeds off 
just below the surface of the ground. Care- 
ful work with common thistles, mullein, 
burdock and the like will result in satisfac- 
tory control. Perennials with underground 
root stalks, like Canada thistle, are more 
difficult to manage. Not only must seeding 
(where seed is formed) be prevented, but 
leaf growth must be kept down so that the 
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stems will be smothered. The leaves are 
the lungs of the underground stems. If 
they are destroyed persistently the plant 
will perish. 

Where a pasture is badly infested with 
perennials having underground stems, such 
as Canada thistle, quack grass, bindweed or 
morning glory, about the only way to 
destroy them is to break up the pasture 
and devote it to cultivated crops for a few 
years. If very persistent sow to small 
grain and as soon as the crop is harvested 
plow the ground and go over it with a 
cultivator often enough during the summer 
and autumn to keep down all leaf growth. 
If one year’s treatment is not sufficient re- 
peat the second year. By doing the work 
thoroughly the worst weeds can finally be 
conquered. 


Fertilization of the Soil. 


E. B. VOORHEES, DIRECTOR N J EXPER STA. 


Fertilizers are fertilizers only when they 
contain one or more of the essential con- 
stituents of plant growth, i e nitrogen, pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid in such materials 
as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
acid phosphate, ground bone, muriate of 
potash, etc, and when their application ‘to 
the soil will contribute quite as much or 
more to the growth of crops and the con- 
stituents already there. The chief cause 
of unsatisfactory results from the applica- 
tion of fertilizers to soils deficient in avail- 
able plant food. is’ that the person using 
them doés not ‘understand the character 
of the mateérials he is -handling ‘or the 
characteristics of growth and _ specific 
needs of the plant whose growth he in- 
tends to encourage. 

While -the value of a commercial fer- 
tilizer is determined almost exclusivély -by 
the ame~nt and form of the nitrogen, pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid which it contains, 
it does not follow that all soils ‘or crops 
will respond equally to applications of fer- 
tilizers containing these elements because 
the needs of soils and the requirements of 
crops vary. Soils differ in respect to their 
need for specific elements owing either to 
their method of formation or to their. man- 
agement and cropping. A sandy soil is 
usually deficient in all the essential ele- 
ments of plant food, while a clayey soil 
usually contains the mineral elements 
in abundance, particularly potash. On 
the other hand, a soil very rich in veg- 
etable matter is frequently deficient in min- 
eral matter, while a limestone soil is likely 
to . contain considerable ~ proportions of 
phosphoric acid. 

Another point of importance, the under- 
standing of which is necessary in the 
adoption of an economical system of fer- 
tilizers is that crops differ in respect te 
the relation that exists between their fer- 
tility content and their selling price. In 
this respect they may be divided into two 
classes, those which produce a relatively 
low commercial value and which contain 
and carry away when sold a very consider- 
able amount of fertilizing constituents as 
the cereal grains, timothy hay and cotton 
for example, and those which have a high 
Or market value and which 
carry away a minimum amount of fertiliz- 
ing constituents like vegetables and fruits. 
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Fertilizer Value of Night Soil. 


DR H. B, M’DONNELL, 


The nitrogen in the samples of night soil 
analyzed has been calculated as ammonia, 
In the samples it was mostly in the form 
of ammonia carbonate. The samples were 
comparatively rich in ammonia, and poor 
in potash and phosphoric acid, containing 
about 6 cents worth of phosphoric acid in 
a ton and 9 to 13 cents worth of potash, 
For most crops, especially grain, night soil 
should be supplemented by applications of 
potash and phosphoric acid. 

If a method could be devised for drying 
night soil economically, the product would 
be quite valuable, and would compare fa- 
vorably with high grade tankage or dried 
fish scrap. Aside from the cost of evapo- 
rating the large amount of water, how- 
ever, any process of this kind would be 
likely to be objectionable from a sanitary 
standpoint. This objection, together with 
that of its bulky nature, will continue to 
restrict the material to limited areas. The 
amount of night soil available in Baltimore 
is about 100,000 tons a year. It is delivered 
at the reservoirs for about 50 cents per ton, 

A Staging for a Chimney—It is very 
often necessary to put a staging about the 
house chimney. This is usually done by. 
nailing uprights to the shingles, at the 
great risk of causing leaks. The engraving 
shows a light and easily made framework 
that can be slipped over the top of a chim- 
ney in a moment, and that needs no nailing 
to the shingles. It is always in readiness 
for use, and will also be- found very con- 
venient as a table, or bench, for many other 
uses about the farm that will readily oc« 
cur to anyone. 


Cultivating Fruit Trees—When my ap- 
ple trees were young I raised a crop of veg- 
etables among them. Now I keep the 
ground plowed in a portion of my orchard 
and sow on buckwheat and turn it under. 
I dig around trees in grass and put on a 
good supply of barnyard dressing, and 
mulch with meadow hay. I treat pears and 
plums in the same way.—[A. F. Severance, 
Lincoln County, Me. 


The Fertilizing Constituents of the soil 
are more or less depleted by leaching. The 
physical and chemical properties of the soil, 
the length of time the ground lies fallow, 
will govern the amount of loss. 


Potash Salts give 
worked into the soil 
3 inches. 
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Making Silage After Other Crops. 


J. N. MERONEY, MAURY COUNTY, TENN. 





HAVE not found anything 
better than corn and cow- 
peas for silage. I plant 
them together in the same 
row and at same time. 
When the corn is well 
dented and the peas are 
full of ripe and half-ripe 

pods, is the time to put into the silo. Cut 

all up together in about % inch lengths. 

It will pack closely, heat up evenly, settle 

in the silo firmly, and keep perfectly if the 

walls are airtight. I cut the mixed crop 
in the field with a corn harvester, haul 
the bundles to the silo, and run all through 

a Tornado cutter run by horse power. I 

think it is best for a dairyman or feeder 

to have his own cutter and power. He can 
then begin his work at a time when his 
crop is at its best. 

Silage keeps better, and the silo holds 
more if a reasonable 

time is taken in fill- 





cattle, by adding corn meal to the corn 
and pea silage, we have almost an ideal 
ration for fattening beef. cattle, horses, 
mules and hogs: I have not fed it as an 
exclusive diet, but have found one or two 
feeds a week decidedly beneficial in winter. 
In conclusion, I earnestly advise all farm- 
ers north and south to use silage; it is a 
cheap home grown feed. 


Raw Materials and Mixed Fertilizers for 1902 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST. 








It is the custom with a considerable num- 
ber of farmers in all sections of the coun- 
try where fertilizers are used to buy raw 
materials, like acid phosphate, cottonseed 
meal and kainit, and mix their own fer- 
tilizers instead of purchasing the mixed 
fertilizers of the factories. The disadvan- 
tage of this practice is the greater diffi- 
culty in mixing the materials as thorough- 
ly as is done by machinery, and the greater 
cost in doing it by hand labor, unless the 
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quantity of nitrogen, or ammonia, furnish- 
ing material may be reduced by at least 
one-half, with the expectation of getting 
as good results as if the full amount of 
this constituent in an ordinary complete 
fertilizer were present. On the other hand, 
if the entire pea crop is turned under in 
the winter it is generally found to be a 
waste of nitrogen to apply any at all in the 
fertilizer for ordinary crops. These and 
other similar advantages come to _ the 
thoughtful farmer when he buys the raw 
materials and mixes his own fertilizers to 
fit into his system of farming. It is also 
generally found that the raw materials can 
be purchased $2 to $5 less per ton than a 
mixed fertilizer containing the same quan- 
tities of nitrogen, ammonia, phosphoric 
acid and potash. 

COMPARATIVE COST OF RAW MATERIALS, 1901 

AND 1902. 

Granting, however, that the farmer can 
get just what he wants to suit his crops 
and.land in a mixed fertilizer, the question 

_as to whether or not 
he can mix the ma- 





ing it. I would 
rather take five days 
in filling, with a few 
hands, than have a 
lot of wagons and 
hands do the work 
in one day. The ex- 
pense is less and the 
silage is better. The 
silage should be well 
tramped, as it is put 
in. When filled and 
after settling one 
night, cover with 
any trash or chaff. 
Make the top thor- 
oughly wet. The top 
cover will.rot quick- 
ly, forming an air- 
tight cover, while 
there is plenty of 
heat below to drive 
out the air. All 
housewives know 
that to preserve fruit 
in glass jars, the top 
must. be screwed on 
tight while the fruit 
is hot. The princi- 
ple is exactly the 
same in a silo. The 
essentials are, an 
airtight receptacle; 
the silage cut at the 
proper stage; packed 
tightly so it will 
heat up evenly, driv- 
ing out the air, then 
a quickly rotting top 





A SPEEDY TWO-YEAR 
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layer to form a N Y¥. She was foaled in 1897, sired by Monterey, 2.254%, a son - 
dense, solid,  air- Pansy, 2.24%. As a two-year-old she won second prize at the Dutchess county fair These retail fig- 


tight cover. 

‘In middle Tennes- 
see I grow my silage crops as a second 
crop after wheat, rye or clover is harvest- 
ed. I have planted as late as July 10 and 
made a fine crop, but like to get planting 
done the last of June. Our wheat harvest 
is generally over by June 15. I haul off the 
wheat and turn the stubble soon as I can. 
‘We harrow and roll to get a solid seedbed 
and have never failed to get a fair crop, 
often getting ten to 12 tons per acre of the 
green crop. It leaves the land in fine con- 
dition to follow with wheat or rye. 

Our southern cowpea is very rich in pro- 
tein, and by mixing it with corn we get 
nearly a perfectly balanced ration for milk 
production. For the development of young 


and fourth at the National horse show. 


mixing be performed on rainy days or at 
other times when labor is not otherwise 
profitably employed. The advantages are 
that the observing farmer, who studies his 
soil, can come nearer adjusting the pro- 
portions of the different constituents to 
the needs of his crops and soil than can 
the fertilizer manufacturer. He can take 
into consideration the previous cropping of 
the soil, or future treatment to which he 
may wish to subject it, and make mixtures 
that will better enable him to carry out 
successfully a certain line of-farm oper- 
ations. i 

If, for instance, a crop of peas has been 
grown on a field and removed for hay, the 





-OLD NEW YORK TROTTER 


Pansy Miller is a fast filly, raised and owned by H. N. Bain of Dutchess county, . @bout $47, in 1902 


terials for less than 
the difference in cost 
of the rawand mixed 
fertilizers must be 
settled. An exami- 
nation of the whole- 
sale and retail market 
prices of fertilizers 
and fertilizer mate- 
rials as existing at 
present shows that 
there is very little 
difference in values 
this season and the 
same time last year, 
as is shown by the 
following compari- 
sons. In small quan- 
tities of slightly 
more or less than 
five tons, for cash, 
at the factory or 
port: Acid phos- 
phate, 13 to 14%, was 
worth in 1901 about 
$11, in 1902 about 
$11; kainit in 1901: 
about $12.25, in 1902 
about $12; muriate of 
potash, in 1901 about 
$47, in 1902 about 
$47.50; sulphate of 
potash, in 1901 about 
$49, in 1902 about $50; 
cottonseed meal, in 
1901 about $25, in 
1902 about $25; ni- 
trate of soda, in 1901 
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of Electioneer, dam about $45. 


ures show that there 

is not much differ- 

ence in prices at this time and one year 
ago. An examination of the wholesale 
market conditions indicates that animal 
ammoniates are slightly cheaper in the win- 
ter of 1902 than they were in the winter of 
1901. The average market conditions for 
November, December, January and Febru- 
ary on crushed tankage containing 10.50% 
of ammonia and considerable phosphoric 
acid showed this product to be 10% cheaper 
in 1902 than in 1901. In like manner, dried 
blood is about 6% cheaper now than one 
year ago. Altogether, however, we may 
say that there is not a very great differ- 
ence in the value of fertilizers and ferti-« 

{To Page 5.] 
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Stacking Silage in England. 
Cc, H. DALGLEISH. 


There are many agricultural authorities 
in this country. who maintain that silage 
in compressed stacks is superior in many 
respects to that contained in pits. In the 
first place the initial cost is less. If the 
crop is cut while still succulent, if as much 
is stacked each day as can be conveniently 
carried, the pressure applied each night and 
the stacking continued each day, just the 
right degree of heat is reached (123 degrees) 
which preserves the silage in a sweet state. 

Stacks are more elastic as to quantity 
than silos, as their length or width can 
be varied according to the amount of the 
crop. The stack pressing gear is portable 
and can be moved to any field, thus saving 
the expense and time of hauling the crop. 

The crops which are most.desirable for 
use in England for silage are meadow grass, 
clover, tares, sainfoin, lucerne and grain 
crops. The iatter are cut when just in ear 
and the stalks still succulent. The presses 
used in the construction of silage stacks 
consist of two or more pairs of drums with 
rack teeth bolted on a frame exactly op- 
posite each other on efther side of the 
stack, of wire ropes attached to both of 
each pair of drums and passing over the 
stack, and of a lever, each stroke of which 
tightens the wire ropes. 

The framing consists of as many timbers 
as there are pairs of drums, and these are 
let into the ground, level with the sur- 
face, 3 feet apart, and are long enough to 
project 2 feet beyond each side of the stack. 
Pieces of rough wood placed crosswise on 
the floor of the stack prevent the timbers 
from pulling up into the stack. The spaces 
between these pieces of wood are filled solid 
with earth so as to prevent the presence 
of any air spaces, which would cause mold 
in the stack. After each day’s stacking, 
the ropes are drawn as tight as one man’s 
strength can make them. 

It is important to finish off the stack at 
the top with a day’s stacking of the wet- 
test and most succulent portion of the crop, 
as it is there that overheating is most apt 
to occur. The utmost pressure must be ap- 
plied from the first day’s stacking, as if this 
precaution is neglected the heat is liable to 
increase beyond the required limits. After 
the crop is stacked, the wire ropes should 
be tightened carefully for several days, so 
as to take up slack caused by the stack set- 
tling. When it is desired to use the fodder, 
the wire ropes are thrown off from one pair 
of drums at a time, so as to leave the pres- 
sure undisturbed on the rest of the stack, 
and the silage cut down the full width of 
the stack. 


The Seed Yield of Millets. 


WILLIAM P. BROOKS, MASS AGRI COLLEGE. 


The heaviest yielding millet is without 
any doubt the Japanese Barnyard variety. 
Of this our usual yield in this part of the 
state is from 65 to 90 bushels per acre. 
On lighter soils in the eastern part of the 
state, where I have had considerable grown, 
the yield is commonly 45 to 60 bushels to the 
-acre, on land rather low in fertility. I 
have heard of much larger yields than the 
highest I have named, but cannot vouch 
for them. 

Japanese Foxtail millet is a very good 
yielding variety, and when carefully grown 
here on the college farm has usually given 
yields of from about 45 to 55 bushels to the 
acre. I do not know what the results else- 
where have been. The Japanese Broomcorn 
millet gives a very heavy seed, but does 
not yield as much as the others. In the 
neighborhood of 40 bushels would be a fair 
average result for such soils as we have 
here. We have not growr other millets 
upon such a scale as to make any state- 
ments based upon our results as to probable 
yield per acre of much value. From what 
f— have seen I judge that the yield of the 


German millet may be expected to be about 
the same as that of the Japanese Foxtail 
millet. 


Growing Beans and Peas. 


A. R. GRAVES, MICHIGAN, 


The bean crop here is planted in rows 
with a drill, from 28 to 32 inches apart. The 
ground should be thoroughly prepared. The 
ll-hoe grain drill is generally used, plant- 
ing three rows at a time, using from three- 
fourths to one bushel to the acre. Culti- 
vate often until they begin to blossom. 
When ripe enough to harvest we use a two- 
horse bean cutter, cutting out two rows 
at a time. Have a man or two following 
with a forkand lift the beans out of the dirt, 
putting two rows together. That leaves 
space to go with a team and wagon to 
draw them to the barn when thoroughly 
dry. 

Peas are both drilled and sowed broad- 
cast. When ripe they are mowed, or if the 
ground is very mellow a good strong horse 
rake is used and they are raked into wind- 
rows. When dry, drawn and stacked, or 
put in barn until ready to thresh. Peas 
are often sown with oats and when the 
peas are well formed but not hard the crop 
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the main object is to secure the amount of 
labor required to produce an acre of each 
kind of field crop. Experiments at the 
Minnesota and other experiment stations 
in crop rotation, pasturing, methods of cul- 
tivation, etc, will give data as to the rela- 
tive yields of different crops under many 
conditions. By combining the cost of la- 
bor, the value of seed and the rental value 
of the land, and subtracting this from the 
value of the crop, the net profits of each 
crop can be determined. This ‘sort of facts 
will greatly assist in devising methods for 
improved forms of farm management. 


Cheap Silo Satisfactory—At the Colorado 
experiment station a very cheap silo was 
constructed and filled with corn fodder. 
When this was opened and fed out in De- 
cember it was found that the loss was only 
about 3%. The most expensive silo could 
not have preserved the corn in better con- 
dition or at a smaller loss. 


Increased Interest in Macaroni Wheat— 
As recently noted in our columns, the de- 
partment of agriculture has been instru- 
mental in the distribution of considerable 
quantities of macaroni wheat for seed pur- 
poses. One of its agents, Frank R. Strong 
of Scovill, N D, has the past spring sold to 
' 
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INTERIOR WATERWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Only half appreciated is the value of our interior waterways 
and in the economical transportation of farm produce. 


in leveling freights 
For years the great.lakes and 


the Erie canal have served in securing reasonable freights on lumber, grain and pro- 
visions from the west to the Atlantic seaboard, and on coal and heavy merchandise 


from east to west. 
rivers and canals. 


The next development will be along the line of enlarged use of 
Germany, France, etc, have an elaborate system of these navigable 


water routes, and even old China, now for the first time touched with the breath of 


occidental enterprise, has for centuries carried, on 


important freight traffic of this 


kind. Our own rivers and streams are well utilized, but something is still to be ac- 


complished. A good idea of the important navigable rivers, 


together with canals, 


present and proposed, may be had from accompanying outline map, published in 1900, 


Page 788, in Harper’s Magazine, and now redrawn. 


of every thoughtful farmer. 


is cut for hay and is excellent for milch 
cows. This crop is used where there is 
a prospect of a short hay crop. 


EE 


Determining Cost of Farm Operations— 
In co-operation with the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Minnesota experi- 
ment station is gathering statistics rela- 
tive to the cost of producing crops and live- 
stock on the average farm. Three students 
of the college of agriculture are employed 
jointly by the government and the station. 
Each young man takes a route in a corner 
of the state, much like the route of a rural 
mail carrier. This work was started Jan- 
uary 1 and each man is to continue until 
December 31. About 15 farmers are select- 
ed on each route, and the statistician visits 
each farm daily. He secures the facts as 
to the use of each hour of labor by man 
and horse. The man-hour “is taken as a 
unit, with the horse-hour as a half unit. 
In case of some farmers, a complete finan- 
cial account is kept of the business, but 


It is well worth the careful study 


te 


farmers about 1500 bushels. He says: ‘st 
believe that about 10,000 bushels have been 
sown through this state this spring, possi- 
bly more. This I think is a conservative 
estimate. Usually one bushel per acre is 
sown, so about 10,000 acres are under mac- 
aroni wheat. Weather has been all that 
could be desired. Prices have ranged from 
$1 to $1.50 per bushel, according to amount 
purchased.” 


Sheep on Every Farm—Every farmer 
should have a flock of sheep, as they will 
destroy more weeds than one man with a 
four-horse team. They also are instru- 
mental in enriching the soil. They can be 
kept with little labor and pay for them- 
selves with the annual wool clip. About 
the only time that they need especial care 
is during the lambing season. If you are 
not provided with a sheep barn, put two 
or three ewes and lambs in the hog lot. A 
low house 8x8 feet will accommodate thet 
many nicely. 











Raw Materials and Mixed Fertilizers for 1902. 





{From Page 3.] 

lizer materials now and last winter. These 
retail prices will vary somewhat with dif- 
ferent sections. Acid phosphate, for in- 
stance, in Charleston, S C, is practically $1 
per ton cheaper than it is at a number of 
ports and interior factory points. Freight 
must be added to the prices given. 

- ‘With these figures before them, farmers 
can readily tell whether or not it will pay 
them to buy mixed fertilizers or purchase 
raw materials and do their own mixing. 
An example will make this clear. On ba- 
sis of same prices for raw materials, a 
mixed fertilizer containing 8% available 
phosphoric acid, 2% each of ammonia and 
potash, can be purchased for about $18 per 
ton. The following mixture would give a 
fertilizer of about this composition: 
Cottonseed meal, 550 Ibs at $25 p ton $6.88 


Kainit, 300 lbs at $12 p ton .... 1.80 
‘Acid phosphate pee %), 1150 Ibs" at "$11 
» GOR Gin vbdinleegeaa.ce, We 
Total, one ‘ton, 2000 ‘Tbs. see ae eee $15.00 


This mixture will contain, available phos- 
phoric acid 8.2%, potash 2.3%, ammonia 
2.2%, which is fully as good as the 8-2-2 
goods and costs $3 less per ton than the 
factory mixed article. In like manner can 
be determined the comparative cost of 
other mixtures when made from the raw 
materials and when purchased already 
mixed from the factory. It is a question 
that deserves the farmer’s careful consid- 


eration, whether he mixes his own or buys 
direct from the manufacturer already 
mixed. 





Catching Top Prices on Consignments. 





What is the matter with our commission 
merchants and their reports of prices, asks 
M. E. V. of Gratz, Ky, who is interested in 
the shipment of pork product to the Louis- 
ville market. This can be answered only 
in a general way. As in other lines of bus- 
iness, commission merchants are good, bad 
and indifferent. The selection of one hav- 


ing integrity and ability is the first es- 
sential. These granted, the commission 
merchant, in a way, is the _ responsible 


agent of the country shipper, and his in- 
terest is to get the best price possible for 
the goods consigned to him. If dishonest 
or incapable, of course only disappointment 
can be expected. 

The farmer who ships to market should 
have a clear understanding of the value 
of quotations. Not infrequently a top price 
named relates to a strictly fancy product, 
while the bulk of sales of really good fruit, 
or live stock, etc, may be at a substantial- 
ly lower range. What may appear strictly 
prime in the country‘may fall considerably 
short of that when placed beside the of- 
ferings of a day in a large market. Then 
there is the possibility of deterioration be- 
tween time shipped and time placed on sale, 
often due to delay in transit, poor handling 
at loading or receiving stations, etc. Again, 
a consignment of choice stock may catch 
the market comparatively bare, and realize 
top prices, while other produce equally 
good, but reaching distributing centers a 
few hours later the same day, may find 
the market abundantly supplied or glutted, 
resulting in sharp downturn, possibly to be 
followed by an equal recovery the next day. 
IA single sale cannot establish the merits 
of a commission house. 





Potato Spirit in Germany is considered 
something of steadily increasing impor- 
tance. Manufacturers of potato alcohol 
on a large scale say that through the 
increasing consumption of spirit as fuel for 
cooking purposes, a practically boundless 
trade is being gradually opened in Ger- 
many to distillers. The manufacture of 
this product calls for enormous quantities 
of potatoes and no doubt favorably affects 
the price of the latter. 





In Pruning, an open top means better 
color for fruit. 





Field and Orchard. 


Value of Kentucky Blue Grass. 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL EXPER STA. 





Can Kentucky blue grass be grown in 
New York? Will it grow and thrive on dry, 
gravelly soil? If it should spread into my 
meadow would it be a damage to me or 
does it make good hay? Is it an early 
starter in the spring? Is it equally as good 
as clover for making milk? When and 
what are good methods of sowing the 
seed? I have heard that it is good to choke 
out weeds. Is this true?—[Perry L. Stan- 
house, Otsego County, N Y. 

Kentucky blue grass can be grown in 
every county in New York. It does best on 
a rich, rather moist soil. On dry, gravelly 
soil it will start very well if sowed in the 
fall or early spring but the hot, dry weath- 
er of summer will arrest its growth and 
it will make very little pasturage from 
July to September. In many parts of New 
York it comes up and maintains itself with- 
out sowing seed. When grown on a soil 
which suits, it makes most excellent hay. 
When grown on dry, gravelly soil the hay 
is likely to be wiry and poor. In most 
parts of New York it is more tenacious than 
the other meadow grasses aid in time tends 
to run out the timothy. If once introduced, 
it is probable that it will go all over the 
farm, even into the fence corners. It will 
produce very nice pasture early in the 
spring, and if the land is fertile, late in the 
fall. It should be fully understood, how- 
ever, that blue grass furnishes but little 
midsummer pasture on gravelly soil. 

Blue grass starts early in the spring and 
is considered to be rather better for pro- 
ducing milk than young clover. In laying 
down a permanent pasture it is customary 
to fit the ground unusually well and sow 
about one bushel of blue grass per acre, 
allowing 14 pounds to the bushel, with tim- 
othy, clover and orchard grass. It starts 
slowly and does not make a good pasture 
grass until about a year from seeding, 
therefore some other plants must be de- 
pended upon for the first year. Finally, 
we would not sow it for pasture on gravelly 
soil, but the clovers, particularly alsike, 
with orchard grass and timothy since all of 
these furnish more midsummer pasture 
than blue grass does. 





Packing Sheds for Peaches, 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





Good packing sheds or accommodations 
for handling peaches are too often lacking 
in our orchards. No fruit needs greater 
care in handling and packing. One of the 
most extensive and complete packing sheds 
I have ever seen is in the Georgia orchard 
of J. H. Hale, and shown in our illustra- 
tion, June 28. It is a two-story building, 
open below, with driveways on either side. 
The upper story is used for storing baskets 
and crates. The packing tables run the full 
length of the room. The peaches are 
brought in from the orchard in firm, 
strong half-bushel baskets and set on 
the floor along the outer edges. The 
sorters, standing on the outer side of 
the tables, grade the fruit and place it in 
canvas trays before them. The trays are 
made by simply covering a framework 
about 10 or 12 inches above the center of 
the table. The muslin or ducking is tacked 
along the edges and to the crosspieces of 
the frame, making a sort of bag of each 
compartment. 

When there is no real need of an inde- 
pendent packing shed, any old building or 
barn driveway can be used. First make a 
strong table out of old lumber, so it can be 
approached from either side. Arrange the 
trays as indicated above. If a building is 
not available, a temporary shed can be 
made with eight-ounce canvas ducking, by 
arranging it over a frame, forming a sort 
of canopy. Any other material, even boards 
or brush, can be used. This can be shifted 
from place to place to meet conditions. 
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An Important and Little Known Industry. 


Cc. W. CLARK, ONONDAGA COUNTY, NEW YORK. 





Teasel growing in this country is confined 
almost entirely to western Onondaga coun- 
ty, N Y. The industry was started about 
1840 by John Snook, an Englishman who 
settled there. It is a biennial, forming the 
first year a plant, which, during the second 
year grows into a bush, sending out 
branches about’6 feet in hight. At the 
extremity of each of these branches a tea- 
sel forms. The head of the main stalk pro- 
duces the largest and strongest teasel, 
called the “king.” It is a male teasel and 
but one of this kind is produced upon a 
plant, while upon the same plant there may 
be from 20 to 30 female teasels, known as 
“queens,” or as they are more commonly 
termed ‘“‘mediums.” From the lateral stalks 
proceeding from the medium stalks are 
“buttons.” The male teasel sheds a pollen 
over the others without which fertile seed 
will not be produced. At the juncture of 
the branches with the main stalk a cup 
is formed, holding a quart or more of water. 
This, being above the surface of the ground, 
can be filled only during a rain. Without 
this supply of water in the cups, perfect 
teasels cannot be grown. There are two 
distinct varieties, Fuller’s teasel and the 
ordinary wild teasel, often seen growing by 
the roadsides. 

Teasel needs well-drained land and ap- 
pears to do best upon a limestone soil 
underlaid with clay.. The average amount 
grown per acre in this country is about 
100,000, while in Europe a crop of from two 
to three times as much is not uncommon, 
While it seems strange that the virgin soils 
of America should produce so much less 
than the old and impoverished soils of 
Europe, a study of the methods of culture 
there practiced will do much to show the 
reasons for this condition. In England it 
is grown in beds, separated by narrow 
paths, and the teasels are thinned to stand 
about 8 inches apart each way. This thin- 
ning as well as the weeding and cultivating 
are done by hand by the cheap labor of 
those countries. The inferior return$ ob- 
tained by the growers in America are not 
necessarily due to a less productive soil, but 
to the fect that it is less intensively culti- 
vated. «With our comparatively cheap land 
and the high prices of labor it is more prof- 
itable to cultivate a larger area less thor- 
oughly. In Europe the reverse is true. The 
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6 STAPLE AND SPECIAL CROPS 


land is dear and the labor cheap, so it is 
necessary to produce as large a crop as can 
possibly be grown. If teasels were grown 
here on the high pressure plan in vogue 
in the old world, there is no doubt that 
our yield would be more than doubled. 
Although grown continuously in this coun- 
try for the past 60 years the industry has 
never spread to any extent beyond the im- 
mediate section where it was introduced. 
It is being grown to some extent in Ore- 
gon, and while of good. quality, it is not con- 
sidered by manufacturers to be up to the 
standard of excellence of that produced in 
Onondaga county, N Y. The hooks are 
shorter and more closely set together, which 
renders it more difficult to clean them for 
further use. 

Teasel is a native of France, but it has 
been successfully cultivated in Germany 
and England as well as in America. Owing 
to the variation of soil and climate, the 
quality of the teasels grown varies consid- 
erably. The limestone soil and dry climate 
of France produces the strongest and most 
wiry hooks, while the deep, moist soil of 
England yields the softest teasel known. 
Each kind has its place and all are neces- 
sary in finishing the various kinds of cloth. 
The long, strong-hooked French teasels are 
needed for blankets and deep-napped wool- 
ens. Much of the English cloth requires 
the soft teasel grown in that country, while 
the German and American teasels, which 
are very similar and have strength be- 
tween the two, are best adapted for. ordi- 
nary woolens. There is also much variety 
in the teasels grown in this country. Deal- 
ers assort them into different grades, ac- 
cording to the size of the bur and the qual-+ 
ity of the hook. For many centuries cloth 
has been treated with tease] burs to raise 
the nap on it. Nothing has been found as 
a satisfactory substitute for it. 

Teasels are ready for market at any time 
after they are thoroughly cured and do 
not seem to deteriorate greatly, even if kept 
for several years, provided they are stored 
in a dry place. They are sold by weight, 
although it is commonly spoken of as by 
the thousand, ten pounds of the dry tea- 
sels being estimated to contain a thousand 
heads. The yield per acre in this, as in all 
farm products, varies greatly. An average 
crop in this country is about 100,000 per acre, 
or 1000 pounds. There is also a great va- 
riation in the price received. In former 
years it has been as high as $2.50 and $3 
per 1000, but for the past ten years it has 
ranged from 50 cents to $1, according to the 
supply and demand. It is not considered 
a profitable crop at less than 75 cents. As 
the demand for the product is limited, an 
unusually large crop may depress the price 
for several years, till the surplus is worked 
off. 











MEDIUM SIZE TEASEL BUR. 





Remedy for Tussock Moth. 


P. W. H., PENNSYLVANIA, 


This insect hatches late in spring or early 
in summer, from eggs laid in masses on the 
trunk or larger limbs the previous autumn. 
The young caterpillars begin at once to eat 
the tender foliage, continuing so to do for 
six or seven weeks. When full grown they 
measure a little over an inch in length. 
Their generalcolor is bright yellow, with the 
head and two tubercle like projections on the 
hinder portion of the back of a bright coral 
red. There are four cream-colored tufts of 
hair along the back, and two long black 
plumes project forward from just behind 
the sides of the head, while another pro- 
jects backward from the posterior end of 
the body. 

About the middle of July the caterpillars 
spin thin whitish cocoons upon the rougher 
bark; and a fortnight later -come forth 
as moths, the females of which are wing- 
less, while the males have wings. Eggs 
for a second brood of caterpillars are de- 
posited, which complete their transforma- 
tions and deposit more eggs before winter 
sets in. Fortunately for the lovers of fruit 
and shade, the increase of this creature 
is greatly checked by several parasitic ene- 
mies, nearly a dozen species of two- 
winged and four-winged insects being 
known to prey upon it. The caterpillars 
may easily be destroyed by spraying the 
infested trees with the arsenites, paris 
green or london purple. The egg masses 


may be picked off the bark in winter and 
destroyed. Banding trees with cotton will 
keep the caterpillars from going from one 
tree to another. 


me 


Necessity of Spraying Cucumbers. 


A few years ago the important pickle 
industry, centering in Farmingdale, N Y, 
was threatened with extinction by blight, 
Whole fields were destroyed just after pick- 
ing began and the yield fell off from 100,000 
and 125,000, to 25,000 and even 15,000 per 
acre.. The trouble grew worse each year 
and was finally taken in hand by the state 
experiment station officials. Careful exper- 
iments with bordeaux mixture were insti- 
tuted and resulted in such complete control 
of the disease that spraying is nOW univer- 
sally practiced. No one now undertakes to 
grow the crop without having a spraying 
outfit and the fields are’ thoroughly gone 
over every week or ten days from the time 
the vines fall until picking stops. 

Three men are needed to spray a field, one 
to pump and drive and two to spray, one 
on each side of the wagon. - Rubber. hose 
having a single. vermorel nozzle is used 
and the operator walks from row to -row, 
each taking four rows across the field 
which, with one under the wagon, makes 
a strip nine wide. The sprayer is always 
driven over the same row so only this one 
will be damaged by the passing of the 
horse and wagon. Sometimes every ninth 
row is not planted, the open space being 
left for a roadway. An acre can be gone 
over in less than an hour when the vines 
are small, but a much longer time is needed 
when the growth is large. It is work that 
cannot be slighted, for unless thoroughly 
done, it is not completely effectual. It is 
not practiced as a cure but as a preventive, 
spraying beginning before the blight ap- 
pears and continuing regularly throughout 
the season. No attempt is made to spray 
the under side of the leaf, an application 
on top being sufficient. 

The absolute necessity for spraying is 
demonstrated to the complete satisfaction 
of every grower. by simply omitting an 
occasional row. The unsprayed plants al- 
most invariably die from blight long before 
the picking season is over, while those 
protected by thorough spraying are healthy 
and bear full crops. The severity of the 
disease is somewhat influenced by the loca- 
tion, being more pronounced on low ground 
than upon high land. It costs about $6 
per acre to spray. 


Artichokes for Hogs—Artichokes have 
about the same feeding value as potatoes. 
At the Missouri station pigs fed 325 pounds 
of wheat meal and 820 of artichokes, in- 
creased 100 pounds in weight. 





LOADING PEACHES AT GREENSBORO, CAROLINE CO, 


On the Delaware and Maryland peninsula the old style five-eighths basket still holds the fort. 


object to this form of carrier, claiming they cannot handle the fruit to the best possible advantage. 
It is the opinion of many leading growers 


many times fruit in uncovered packages reaches the consumer in very bad condition. 


that the Delaware five-eighths basket must eventually be relegated to the past, and make reom for a more 


Transportation companies 
Cars must be shelved, and 


modern package. 


' Where only first-class peaches are shipped, the six-basket carrier has been very satisfactory, but second grade fruit should never 


be put in such a package. 








Hens Pay for Music Lessons. 


The winner of the third prize in Ameri- 


can Agriculturist’s money-in-poultry con- 
test last year was Margery” Hemenway of 
Middlesex county, Mass, a girl 14 years old. 
She kept hens to earn a musical education 
and during the year received $150 from a 
flock of 133 fowls, of which $93.94 was spent 
for feed and supplies. The year before she 
cleared $84.80 over and above cost of feed. 
The fowls were kept in a house 70x14 feet, 
divided into four pens. The stock consisted 
of Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandots and 
mixed fowls. They were kept separate dur- 























MARGERY HEMENWAY. 


ing the spring, but after the hatching sea- 
son was over were allowed to run together 
in one ‘flock. Eggs were hatched by hens, 
which were set in a separate building. 
Young chicks, after the first’ 24 hours, were 
fed bread soaked in milk or water, then 
rolled ‘oats arid later small grains and 
cracked corn. ''For a’ time they were fed 
shorts; but several died; and when this was 
stopped no more were lost. 

As the hens were kept yarded, green food 
was supplied in cabbage leaves, corn, beets, 
turnips and other vegetables not good 
enough to sell. The fowls were also leteout 
late every afternoon for a grass run. Ani- 
mal mealvwas fed liberally,-as bugs and in- 
seets could not:be gathered. A new feed, 
called shredded wheat, was used and much 
liked. It is the same as the shredded wheat 
biscuit, except that it is ground finer and 
is less expensive, costing $1.30 per 100 
pounds. It was added to the mash and fed 
moist. The morning’ feed the year round 
was a mash, while whole grains were fed at 
noon and night. Under 27 hens there were 
set 338 eggs, which hatched 163 chicks, of 
which 113 were raised. ~The highest price 
for eggs was 38 cents per dozen and the 
lowest 16 cents. The hens averaged but 54 
eggs each. 





Dressing. and Marketing Broilers. 


BURT CURRY, MANAGBER, - TENNESSESB. 





We scald, pick all broilers and.ship in 
barrels. to .Chicago, where we get from 18 
to 22 cents per pound.. We take ‘the feath- 
ers off, but“leave the head and feet on, and 
leave them undrawn:. If shipped in warm 
weather we crush ice-and: put in a layer-of 
broilers, then a large-secoop of ice and-so 
on.-until. barrel is full; then put. on: a piece 
of ice weighing about 25 pounds. Put bur- 
lap_over. that. and nail fast to barrel.’ If 
picked in cold. weather use brawn paper to 
line barrel; also use AsAayera between: broil- 
ers. In scalding, do not scald head. If 
you do, it will look pale and white and 
make the chick look as if it was sick when 
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killed, but if not scalded will show up red. 
This will make a difference of 1 to 1% cents 
on the pound. 

After they are picked, plump them in hot 
water not quite to a boil, then throw them 
at once in a barrel of cold water. After 
you are through picking and have the bar- 
rel full, throw some salt.in the water over 
them. It- will draw the blood .out of the 
skin and make them show up white. Leave 
them in cold water until thoroughly cooled 
out, which will take from six to eight hours 
in hot weather. 


——[—— 


Managing Swarming in Out-Apiaries. 





The great problem in running out-apiaries 
for comb honey is that of manag- 
ing swarming. It is too expensive to go out 
each day or to send a man. A western 
beekeeper, who has several out-apiaries 
run for comb honey, clips the queens’ 
wings during willow or apple bloom and 
then equalizes all colonies so they are of 
about equal strength. This allows all colo- 
nies to be treated in the same way and 
brings the swarming in a bunch. 

The supers are put on about a week be- 
fore the main harvest, and two rows of sec- 
tions are filled with bait combs to get the 
bees started working in them _ earlier. 
Plenty of surplus room.is allowed. While 
the sections are possibly not quite so well 
filled, and there may be more unfinished 
ones at the end of the season, there will be 
less Swarming and more. honey in the ag- 
gregate. Provide shade for each hive, which 
is a great help to keep the swarming down. 
He visits each yard every: alternate day. 
When swarms emerge they soon return if 
the queen is clipped, and will generally is- 
sue again the next day, so-if the yard is 
visited every second day they can be hived. 
Treated in this way he can, with the aid 
of a 15-year-old boy, take care of 400 colo- 
nies. 





Rats and Mice Easily Destroyed—Some 
years ago my attention was called to a 
granary in Maryland under which a large 
number of rats had burrowed into the 
ground. The building was double, set on 
posts raised about 18 inches above the 
ground, with a driveway between. The 
earth underneath was completely honey- 
combed with burrows. Two pounds car- 
bon bisulphid were secured. Wads of: cot- 
ton, varying in size from a hen’s egg to 
one’s fist, were saturated and thrust into 
every burrow that opened on the surface. 
The holes were securely closed. Only. in 
two instances were the holes opened by 
their occupants, and these were quickly de- 
stroyed by. a second dose. Wherever. a 


-burrow.is found about any building it can 


be. treated. in the same way.—[J. 





Keep Turkeys Growing—The best prices 
are realized for Thanksgiving turkeys, but 


-the. majority of the birds are not heavy 


enough to. market at that time. Don’t let 
them get wet. Feed. them regularly three 
times a day-and when they roam the fields 
give.a full feed in the merning and another 
at night. Oats and- wheat are better. than 
corn: during. the: growing period. 





Yards for Fowls are seldom too large. 
They should be big enough so that the grass 
will grow and keep growing. E. B. Thomp- 
son of Dutchess county, N Y, the Plymouth 
Rock specialist, keeps 10'to 12 head in each 
yard 15x125 feet, and always has plenty of 
turf.. This keeps the fowls clean and 
healthy. 
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8 
Practical Cheesemaking on the Farm---ll. 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 


An old way of testing whey, and not so 
bad after all, was to chew the curd and 
when it “began to squeak between the 
teeth” it was ready. This test showed that 
the moisture had passed out and the early 
stages of apparent lactic acid had arrived. 
A more satisfactory way is to squeeze a 
handful dry, and gently rub it against a 
hot iron, not red-hot nor just warm; when 
the proper condition has arrived very fine 
silky threads will begin to form, when the 
end is pulled carefully and slowly away 
from the iron. As they begin to show, take 
off the whey. Good judgment is necessary 
at this time. Just before’ starting the 
whey (a piece of rubber hose long enough 
for a syphon is the easy way of drawing 
it off) push the curd away from the lower 
end of the vat, which must be arranged 
so that one end will drop lower at this 
time, permitting the whey to readily drain 
off. The curd will then occupy only about 
two-thirds the surface of the bottom. Af- 
ter the curd is bare, take a thin board 3 
feet long and 6 inches wide and part the 
“mass in the center, forming a passage for 
the whey. The two blocks of curd will 
soon pack together and be ready to cut 
into strips, about 4 to 6 inches wide, the 
whole lIength of the vat. After standing 
a moment the whey will again drain, and 
these long, narrow strips will become suf- 
ficiently elastic so that they can be turned 
over without breaking. Repeat this turn- 
ing for 15 minutes or until the curd is quite 
cool and feels like rubber. 


CUTTING THE CURD. 


Begin cutting into small chunks’ con- 
venient to handle, piling them two and 
three deep. Repeat this handling and pil- 
ing, increasing the hight; somewhat,’ until 
the curd becomes soft and silky to the 
touch. The casein has during this hand- 
ling process broken down very rapidly, 
really a curing process. It is necessary to 
cut these solid blocks into small pieces in 
order to secure uniform salting. There are 
many machines on the market for quickly 
doing this work. It will not pay, no matter 
how small the quantity, to use hand knife 
cutting. 

In warm weather; cool the curd to 80 de- 
grees before salting, spreading over the 
bottom of the vat. Use a coarser salt than 
butter salt and in milk containing 3.5 to 
% fat never use over two pounds to each 
1000 pounds of milk. If milk is very rich 
use 2% pounds. During winter, spring and 
early summer 1% pounds is sufficient in- 
stead of two pounds. Salt arrests fermen- 
tation, and beyond these amounts we sim- 
ply delay the curing process and have only 
a dry, hard, indigestible cheese. 

Stir until the salt is thoroughly incor- 
porated, then pile again and allow the 
brine which soon forms to _ percolate 
through the mass, turn again until the curd 
has .lost the rough, harsh feeling, occa- 
sioned by salting, and comes to feel soft 
and silky again. 

It is now ready for the hoop. Self ban- 
daging hoops are easily obtained, which 
save much labor. Put ‘in the required 
amount, depending upon the size, and ap- 
ply pressure at once. -A clean cotton cloth 
must be used at each end of the cheese to 
produce a firm rind. After pressing an 
hour, they are ready to take out of the 
hoop, turning the bandages neatly over 
the corners on each end. Put on a piece of 
circular bandage at each end over the 
whole surface, put the press cloth upon 
them again and repress until the follow- 
ing morning. 

They are then ready to pass into the cur- 
ing room. Place upon cléan boards at a 
temperature never higher than 65 degrees. 
Even 60 degrees is more satisfactory, and 
55 degrees better still, 

Experiments in recent years have proved 
the wisdom of using more time and lower 
temperature, At the Wisconsin station, 


HOME DAIRYING 


cheese were cured at a temperature just 
above freezing. This means cold storage. 
If the milk is pure and the curd is cooled 
before pressing, a 60-degree room will turn 
out a fancy cheese, soft, waxy, smooth tex- 
ture, solid, clean flavored, and fit for a 
king. A product containing more than 
twice the food material found in beef, 
without bone. Why not eat more cheese 
and less beef?) The English people eat 18 
pounds per capita annually, the French 
eight pounds, and Americans 3% pounds. 
Every indication now says we are to be- 
come as a people a more generous con- 
sumer of cheese. Cheaper living and more 
happy homes will surely follow. 


A Business Dairy. 


One of the well-to-do dairy farmers of 
Orange county is E. A. McCoy. He is 
feeding about 50 cows. Generally he has 
about 60. He has been feeding hominy, 
made of sweet corn. There are two grades, 
fine and coarse, and it costs about $21 per 
ton in carload lots. It is fed by mixing one- 
half ship and given to the cattle dry. About 
7 pounds per head is given each feed, morn- 
ing and night, and all the hay the cows 
will eat. The farm contains 234 acres, and 
usually cuts about 150 loads of hay each 
season. 3 

The manure produced is drawn out daily 
from the barns and spread directly on the 
meadows, grass land and other fields. About 
two loads are produced daily. He delivers 
his milk to Powell Bros,. whose price was 
a little better than Borden’s up to April 15. 
He raises none of his calves, but keeps up 
the high standard of cows in his herd; has 
about 25 acres in onions on shares. George 
Inkner of New York has a creamery at 
Big Island adjoining his farm. May 1 he 
was receiving about 2000 quarts per day. 
He pays 4 off New York exchange price 
for 10 months and % off for May and June. 
When Powell Bros have a surplus of milk, 
Mr McCc 7 delivers at the Big Island cream- 
ery. His place has been named Pleasant 
View farm, owing to its superb location. 
The buildings are large and well arranged, 
as shown in accompanying picture. 


Success with Granulated Dairy Butter. 


PEARL E, STERLING, ILLINOIS. 


Beginning with the milk as it comes from 
the cow, I use a Moseley creamery, and 
in order to keep the cream sweet it is nec- 
essary to keep ice in the creamery in both 
Summer and winter. I let the cream rise 
just 24 hours, then draw off the milk and 
put the cream into a large cream can. I 
put the cream in a cool place and keep it 
eweet until about 12 hours before I churn, 
when I place it in a warm room to ripen. 
In order to ripen evenly it should be stirred 
at least two or three times during the day. 

As soon as ripe it should be churned. Of 
course granulated butter can be made in 
any kind of a churn, but I prefer a barrel 
churn, as it has no dash and does not 
break the grain of the butter. I have used 
a barrel churn for four or five years and 
now would use no other. There are a 
great many people that do not like butter 
color, but if something is not used the win- 
ter butter cannot help being too light col- 
ored to look nice on the table, and will be 
almost unsalable: The coloring should be 
put into the cream before you begin to 
churn. In order to get the proper tem- 
perature of the cream, secure a dairy ther- 
mometer. 

The great secret in "making granulated 
butter is, when you begin to churn, do not 
have the cream warmer than 62 degrees in 
cold weather and 60 degrees in warm 
weather. If the cream is cold, set it in a 
pail of hot water, but under no circum- 
stances pour hot water into the cream. It 
will of course take longer to churn gran- 
ulated butter. When you have finished 
churning, the butter will look just like shot, 
then draw off your buttermilk and wash 
the butter in the churn with several wa- 
ters, so as to get the buttermilk all out, 








If you wish to keep the butter granu. 
lated after washing it, put it into a jar and 
cover it with a strong brine. But if you 
want to get it ready for market, salt ang 
work it over and let it set for an hour, then 
work all the brine out and pack in a crock, 

There are a great many people who churn 
their cream altogether too warm. Always 
use a thermometer or the butter will be 
pasty and the grain will be spoiled. Oth- 
ers let the cream get overripe, which spoils 
the flavor of the butter. The cream should 
be churned at least twice a week in winter 
and in summer three times. If your but- 
ter. comes’ granulated, you will have no 
trouble in selling it for 25 cents a pound 
the year around. 


To Produce Pure Milk it is necessary to 
start at the milk pail. Of course the barns 
must be clean and free of dust, the cows 
brushed and washed, and the milker’s 
clothes clean and kept specially for this 
purpose. A covered pail to avoid perpen- 
dicular droppings is the best. The ten- 
dency at present in the cities is toward 
pure milk, not more butter fat. In one 
day’s test made by the New York board of 
health of 40 samples of milk taken at the 
Jersey City ferry, many of them contained 
over 700,000 bacteria to each cubic centi- 
meter of milk. Quite a few had over 
1,000,000 and the lowest contained between 
100,000 and 200,000. Yet one large firm 
which has two creameries in the country 
and retails 15,000 quarts per day, has been 
able to reduce the bacteria from 250,000 to 
30,000 per cubic centimeter. 
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SHARPLES 


Gream Separator 
guarantees superiority ,to those 
who ow, and othérs sho 
write for catalogue No. 100 

Very valuable treatise on “Business 
Dairying” free for the asking. 
P. M. Sharples, 


Sharples Co. 
Chicago, ills. WestChester, Pa. 








Bog Spavin 
annually spoils the sale of more 
horses each season than any 
other single trouble. They may 
be removed by applications of 


ABSORBINE. 


It’s just as good for Therough-Pin, 
Capped Hock, 

Boil, Inflamed 

Joints, ete. No blistering, no scar— 
doesn’teven take off thehair. Relieves 
Rheumatism and Gout in Mankind: $2.00 
per bottle at all dealers, or from usdi- 
rect. Get free book on The Horse 
and Its Care. 


W.P. Young, P.D.F., Springfield, Mass. 














LUMP JAW | 


Easily and thoroughly cured. 
New, common-sense m ° 
not expensive. No cure, no ¢ 
pay- E. A ill ¢ 
treatise on the absc { 
z late cure of Lump Jaw, free if 
Za) you ask for Pamphlet No. 235. 
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AMERICAN CREAM SEPARATOR. 
SOLD ON TRIAL. A%2"de2 Mets! at Paris Exposition 


« 1900. Test it for yourself. If not 
satisfactory in every way return it. 
American Separator Co., Box 1054, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
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Before you buy ascale send for 
ae Osgood’s Free Catalogue, 
3 High grade Scales. Prices 

Zp right. Fully guaranteed, 
g On the market 35 years, 
195 Central St., Binghamton ,N. Y. 


Retention’ of pla- 
B R i centa and failure to 
breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular; address H., W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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PLEASANT VIEW DAIRY FARM IN ORANGE COUNTY, N Y 


Raising Lambs in Canada. 


HENRY SHAW, NOVA SCOTIA. 





I provide a yard about 30 feet square for 
say 15 sheep, and build a warm sheep house 
on onegside. I haul in 15 loads of muck and 
spread over the lot. I feed ewes, after they 
are put up in the fall, potatoes or other 
roots, with good early cut hay, letting them 
have access to water every day. I plan to 
have the lambs come about the middle of 
March. On March 1 commence feeding ewes 
about one pint of oats each per day. After 
a week this may be increased to a quart. 

When the lambs arrive, look after them 
carefully and prevent as far as possible suf- 
fering from cold. Continue feeding the 
ewes with oats until they are turned out to 
pasture. In this way I find that every 
bushel of oats will be worth at least $2 
to me. 

I put a special mark on one of each 
pair of twins and sell the one I have 
marked. After the sheep are turned to 
grass, put the sows and pigs into the lot 
and allow them to root it over, mixing the 
muck with the manure. The fertilizer thus 
obtained will enrich one acre of land. The 
next year repeat the operation and con- 
tinue as long as you keep sheep. 





Overfattening Young Sows. 


CHRIS HUBER, KANSAS. 





I have been raising Poland-China hogs 
for the last 13 years, and do not believe I 
have had any of my young sows too fat 
for breeding purposes. I think it is wrong 
to have young sows too fat, because if 
they are, three out of every five break down 
generally before they are ten months old, 
and before they are bred at all. My rem- 
edy, if I discover-a gilt getting too fat, is 
to slack up a little on such feed as corn, 
and give them plenty of good water and 
range on which to run, such as alfalfa pas- 
ture. Such feed as ground wheat and oil 
meal, also oats, makes a good ration. Last 
spring I went to one of our fellow breed- 
ers here in Butler county to see about a 
couple of young gilts I wanted to buy. They 
were among his fattening hogs and were 
fed all the corn they wanted. ‘Neighbor, 
you have some nice young gilts,’’ I said. 
“Yes,” said he. I told him I might buy a 
couple of them, but as he was not quite 
ready to sell I decided to wait. I said, 
“Neighbor, you ought to take those nice 
gilts out of that fattening yard away from 
the corn. Give them plenty of range and 
light feed, or they will break down before 
they get to be eight months old.” 

What do you suppose I saw at our fair? 
Well, he had the three gilts there and said 
they had done very well and that he was 
now ready to sell, and I had better look 
at them. I jumped into the pen, got them 
up on their haunches so I could-see them 
on their feet. They were coon-footed, bow- 
legged and sunk in the back. These were 
the gilts which four months previous had 


been as straight as any I ever saw, but 
they had been overfed. 

Two years ago one of our breeders had a 
nice male pig shipped to him. He asked me 
to look at him and tell him what I thought 
of him. I told him that he had a nice pig 
if he knew how to take care of it, and that 
some day I might buy it from him. He said 
he gave the pig all it wanted to eat. Last 
spring I received a card from him saying 
he wanted to sell the pig. As I was very 
busy I sent another man to look at the hog 
and describe him to me. After hearing the 
description and upon learning that the hog 
had been overfed, I decided that I did not 
want him. Now, young breeders, I do not 
believe in overfattening young sows or 
young male pigs. Just keep them in good 
growing condition. 





Buttermilk is about as good for pigs as 
skimmed milk provided water is not added 
at churning time. 








LIVE STOCK INTERESTS | a 


General Debility 


Day’ in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy,—vitality is on the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is pos- 
{tively unequaled for all run-down or de- 
bilitated conditions. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure constipation. 2 cents. 








"For All Lame Horses 





Kendall's 8 fe Spore oO Gave, spe Sk Tecate ea Se 
‘DR B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURO FALLS, VE. 


VETERINARY HYOMEI 


A GUARANTEED CURE for COUGHS, WESTERN 
FEVER, GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares. 

$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI toe cure from 
 y to afteen cases of distemper, or thirty to forty eases 
of coug’ 

Your money refunded if it fails. Booklet free. Men- 
tion this paper and address 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 


ITHACA, N. Y¥. 











THE WORLD’S RECORD 


iS HELD BY 


THE UNITED STATES 


In the Pan-American 


Model Dairy the United 
States Separator’s 
-average skimmilk test 


for 50 consecutive 
runs was - - .0138 


see 


“Wouid-be competitors” have tried and are trying by every means 
their fertile brains and imaginations can concoct to break the force of their 
defeats and take away the honors justly due the United States. Fora true 
history of Separator Awards and tests, write the VT. FARM MACHINE 


COo., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


However, after all that has been said, the indisputable fact remains that 
the above record is true, and not only that, but that it has not been ap- 
proached by any other separator, This, together with its many other points 
of superiority, fully described in our catalogues (write for one), places it far 


ahead of all others and makes 


THE UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 
HE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 

















SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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How many farmers know whether they 
are making or losing money year by year? 
In a recent investigation regarding agri- 
cultural conditions in New York state, 20% 
of the replies on this point were to the ef- 
fect that farmers actually did not know 
where they stood. Need here, and in every 
other agricultural state, of closer attention 
to business details and a wider appreciation 
of income and outgo. 
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Oleo with a capsule. is the latest wrinkle 
planned by some of the bogus butter men 
to get around the national law, which went 


into effect July 1. The scheme is to man- 
ufacture and sell uncolored oleo, and sup- 
ply retail marketmen with coloring matter 
in capsules; a sort of chromo-with-every- 
package scheme. This is treading very 
closely on the rulings of the internal rev- 
enue department bearing upon this mat- 
ter of coloring, and is clearly against the 
spirit of the law. 
In a recent address to the students of 
Cornell university, Gov Odell expressed a 
sentiment which is appreciated by practi- 
cally every individual who has been asso- 
ciated or is familiar with the splendid work 
being done by that institution. He said: 
“TIT am proud of this great university. I 
am proud of its record. Although one of 
the youngest universities in our land, a 
record between the date of its first gradu- 
ation and 1890 shows that in the list of 


EDITORIAL 


graduates who have distinguished them- 
selves, it stands third, being led only by 
those older universities, Yale and Harvard. 
I can but wish for you continued success, 
and say that those in authority are ready 
and anxious at all times to extend the 
sphere of your usefulness, and that they 
watch with pride the growth of education 
now made more possible than ever before 
through your’ university and the other 
great institutions which are domiciled with- 
in our state.” Farmers of New York have 
every reason to believe that Gov Odell is 
perfectly sincere in this statement. It is 
a well-known fact that so far as building 
and equipment along educational lines are 
concerned, the farming interests of New 
York are far behind other states. The 
governor, as- well as other leading state of- 
ficials has been thoroughly advised as to 
the present condition of the agricultural 
college at Cornell university. The next leg- 
islature should make ample provisions for 
buildings and equipments, comparable with 
the great agricultural resources of the Em- 
pire state. 
ee a 

We are not so sanguine as some of our 
contemporaries that the recent imported 
lady beetles from China, which are said to 
have cost the government about $2000 
apiece, will clean out from our orchards the 
notorious San Jose scale. At the same time, 
we are hopeful that this. little natural 
enemy may be a factor in reducing the 
ravages of the pest. Fruit growers should 
not place too much confidence in the can- 
nibalistic propensities of this animal and 
should leave nothing undone from the prac- 
tical standpoint to protect their orchards. 
At the same time, wherever it is possible, 
this sort of experimentation should be en- 
couraged by fruit growers and others. It is 
a well-known fact that in many cases 
natural agencies are responsible for the 
reduction and suppression of many out- 
breaks of destructive insects and. other 
animals. If the Chinese beetle will live 
and thrive in orchards scattered over our 
diversified country under the varying cli- 
matic conditions and tend to keep San Jose 
scale in cheek, the price paid for its intro- 
duction will be insignificant as compared 
with the great benefits derived later. 

The use of the hand separator on farms 
took rather slowly at first but farmers and 


dairymen are beginning to realize its value, . 


Separator concerns find they cannot keep 
up with their orders, and that they are re- 
quired to devote much of their time to the 
manufacture of hand machines. Moreover, 
commission men find that butter from 
hand separators is of excellent quality and 
are asking for it. City dealers in cream 
want hand separated cream, as it is more 
uniform and of better keeping quality than 
cream raised by the gravity method or any 
of the so-called tin can separators. The 
future of the hand separator is bright, and 
its present status more than justifies our 
enthusiastic claims for it in years past. 
This with the skimming station idea takes 
well, especially where the country is, thinly 
populated. Farmers are glad to be spared 
the necessity of hauling whole milk to the 
creamery and skimmilk back again; the 
sweet skimmilk is so much more valuable 
for calf and pig feed. The hand separator 
is now a necessity and is here to stay. 
Probably no forage crop is capable of 
greater benefit to southern agriculture than 
the velvet bean. For some years after its 
introduction farmers looked upon it with 
suspicion, but the experimental stage has 
passed and best scientists and practical 
farmers acknowledge its worth. Besides be- 
ing a producer of liberal amounts of fod- 
der, it is exceedingly valuable for soil im- 
provement, especially by plowing under of 
the stubble. It grows well as far north as 
Kentucky, but does not mature seed except 
in the far south. This plant with the cow-< 
pea, and in some sections alfalfa, gives to 
the south the means of bringing its soil 
Wack to something like its original fertility. 
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A Midsummer 
BILL OF FARE 


HE weeks are crowded to the brim with 
important work, and the “strenuous life’’ 
of the farmer is just now centered in the 

harvest field. But he must also keep before 
him other necessary subjects, some for imme- 
diate attention, others for near consideration. 
Here are a few texts, carefully treated by those 
with the know how; AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST will present them to its big family of 
subscribers next week. 
2 


Posting Dairy Cows in’ Summer, by 
PROF 4: FRASER, of the Illinois College 
of Agriculture; especiaily timely for ever 
section where pastures may prove poor through 
later drouth. 

2 eR 


Silos and Their Construction, by Burr 
spneer. long successful in this work; a valua- 
le addition to the silo literature printed at 
frequent intervals in our columns, including 
the interesting account of a cement structure 
appearing June 28. 
2 Se mR 
Rape for Summer and Autumn, hints 
bearing upon July seeding and later feeding. 
2 # 
roy Dairy Animals for Show, by 
RALPH TRALL. Nota minute too soon to be 
thinking about the autumn fairs. 



































Stock raising always follows an abundance 
of forage, and wherever farm animals are 
found prosperity abounds. The change 
will come about gradually, but it is tak- 
ing place now, and northern people will 
some day be astonished at the progress al- 
ready made. 

As good as this paper is, we want to make 
it still better, and you, reader, can help 
us. How, do you ask. By answering the 
advertisements and buying freely from 
those using its advertising columns. The 
better results advertisers get, the more 
money they will pay us, and the better we 
can make the paper. Read our guarantee 
on our advertising. It means just what it 
says. We mean our readers shall be pro- 
tected. Don’t forget to mention the name 
of the journal when writing. 





Action Wanted in Roadsters—Above all 
things action is a necessity in high-priced 
roadsters. This is possible in horses with 
high withers, heavily muscled hind quar- 
ters, clean-cut head, clear eye and a large 
amount of stamina. His gait must be 
prompt and steady whether at the trot, 
pace or walk. Desirable animals of this 
type are more difficult to produce than draft 
horses and there is always a higher per- 
centage of animals that will not class when 
they are placed on the market. Farmers 
situated so they can give especial attention 
to roadsters can make the business profit- 
able, but the ordinary farmer is not in po- 
sition to secure best results. 


Feeding Swine for Weight—The Iowa 
agricultural college at Ames has recently 
marketed 29 especially fed hogs at Chicago, 
with a view of determining the merits of 
various kinds of feed. In the experiment 
were five lots of hogs, averaging 205 pounds 
at the beginning. They were cross bred, 
Poland-China, Duroc-Jersey, Poland-China- 
Berkshire, and Poland-China- Yorkshire, 
The feeding period covered seven weeks, 
and the result was phenomenal. The lots 
brought a uniform price of $7.55 per 100 
pounds. One lot, using as a feed Swift’s 
tankage, averaged 317 pounds; another lot, 
Armour’s tankage, 301 pounds; Standard 
stock food, 301 pounds; corn meal, 292 
pounds; Darling’s beef meal, 308 pounds. 
One animal gained 154 pounds in 49 days, 
and a few showed gains that made the corn 
fed worth $1.12 per bushel. The average 
gain per day was 2% pounds. A careful. 
record of the dressed weights will be made 
and published in bulletin form. 








A Trans-Continental View of Agriculture. 


G. H. VAN HOUTEN, IOWA. 





, The one thing that strikes a person from 
the north in South Carolina and other 
southern states is the lack of enterprise 
and thrift. The white people do not seem 
to feel that it is proper for them to do 
common manual labor, and the negroes can 
live with little work, and there is not a 
great deal done. One is impressed with the 
jdea that if the negroes were industrious 
and economical, it would be but a few years 
until they would be the property owners 
of the south, and that those who originally 
owned the land would be landless, if not 
homeless. 

The system of rotation of crops in the 
south, or rather the lack of system, strikes 
one very forcibly. Their method seems to 
be to crop the land for a number of years, 
and when the product does not longer jus- 
tify cultivation, the land is abandoned and 
allowed to grow up to timber, which it 
quickly dees. After a rest, then the timber 
is cut off and farming pursued again. An- 
other thing that strikes a northern person 
is the lack of fruits and vegetables, not 
even a home supply being grown in many 
places. There is a surplus of timber near 
most of the cities, and yet the price of 
wood is high, 

Further north is an agricultural region 
competing with the west in grain growing, 
while there would be a better chance for 
success in raising fruit, poultry, sheep and 


early vegetables for more northern mar- 
kets. From the Ohio river west to the 
Mississippi, there has been a great improve- 


ment in recent years, in home making and 
the erection of better barns, sheds and road 
improvement. But it is west of Lake Mich- 
igan that one is impressed with the won- 
derful agricultural possibilities. The im- 
mense fields, the fertile soil, and the fact 
that nearly all of the land is tillable, makes 
this the great: grain field region of the 
United States. The productiveness of the 
soil in Minnesota and Dakota has not been 
properly appreciated by those who are not 
acquainted with them. Even the so-called 
bad lands of Dakota are great pastures 
where many meat producing animals can 
be grown and fitted for market. The val- 
leys of the mountain region of the west are 
becoming fertile fields, while the hills and 
mountains are rich in minerals, besides fur- 
nishing timber and pastures of great value. 
But of all the impressions, the greatest and 
best were made by the Puget Sound coun- 
try, where there are greater possibilities 
than anywhere else in the west, if not in 
the whole country. 





A Prosperous Eastern Dairy Farm. 





A farm, typical of the better class of 
those found in New England, is known as 
Norway Hill farm, the residence of C. H. 
Duncan of southern New Hampshire. [See 
illustration on next page.] Mr Duncan, who 
has been prominently identified with the 
milk-producing interest for the Boston mar- 
ket, is a director of the New England milk 
producers’ union, and keeps about 20 cows, 
whose milk is shipped to Boston. As in 
most of the northern New Engiand states, 
the house and barns are connected by a 
covered passage way through the shed, car- 
riage house and stables. This is done to 
avoid shoveling through snow in early 
morning in winter to get to the barn, and 
to facilitate the work. 

The farm consists of about 200 acres, be- 
sides out-pastures and woodland, and cuts 
annually 50 tons hay, 100 tons silage and a 
few acres of oat fodder, hungarian, etc. 
The barn is what is commonly called a 
double decker. The hay goes in on an up- 
per floor, the cattle are underneath this, and 
below all is the cellar. The cattle are 
fastened with patent swing stanchions, and 
the stable is fitted with a watering device 
with running water before the cows. 
Twelve horses are kept, part of them being 
boarders. Very little commercial fertilizer 
is bought, but several breeding sows are 
kept and use made of every available source 
of plant food about the farm. Mr Duncan 
is a firm believer in a large manure pile, 
and though making the most of what has 
been produced on the farm, has been able 
pode maintain and increase the fertility of his 
and 





My husband is a subscriber to American 
Agriculturist. We all value it very highly. 
[Mrs M. W. Watkins, Charlotte County, Va. 


FARMING FAR AND NEAR 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 
The Movement of Leaf Tobacco, 


A rebate on tobacco was provided for in 
the act passed by congress last April for 
the repeal of war taxes. The internal rev- 
enue commissioner has ruled that this 
drawback does not apply to tobacco or 
snuff, which paid the tax of 6 cents per 
pound prior to June 14, 1898, and that no 
claim will be allowed for a less amount 
than $10. A dealer, to get the benefit of the 
rebate, must have on hand July 1, 1902, at 
least 278 pounds tobacco or snuff in original 
and unbroken factory packages. 

An important decision affecting the va- 
lidity of the usual form of tobacco con- 
tracts was recently given by Judge Clem- 
entson of Wisconsin in an action brought 
by Sutter Brothers of Chicago to recover 
from parties for non-delivery of their 
crops. An agent of the plaintiffs called 
upon the defendants and said the tobaceo 
would be received on a 25% reduction, an 
amount which it was proved was excessive. 
The judge held that this was not germane 
to the case, but that the damaged tobacco 
should have been sorted out and delivery 
tended of the balance under the contract. 
Judgment of $30, the amount paid down, 
and $100 damages, was awarded Sutter 
Brothers, with costs, against defendants. 


——— ————— 


Florida Tobacco Prospects Good. 


A. L. WILSON, GADSDEN COUNTY. 








There are about 2000 acres of tobacco 
grown under shade, part of which is cov- 
ered with cloth and part with slats, and 
about the same amount grown on the out- 
side for fillers. That grown under shade 
practically represents all the Sumatra, 
that on the outside practically all of the 
Havana. The stand is very good, and pros- 
pect for good yield is fine. The farmers 
that grow this tobacco are the best farm- 
ers and most scientific men in the bus- 
iness that I have ever seen. They are up- 
to-date in every respect in the cultivation, 
baling and manipulation of tobacco. 

New methods of growing tobacco all seem 
to be an experiment from beginning to end. 
What entirely fills the bill one year doesn’t 
the next, therefore a sprightly, up-to-date 
man caters to the ‘‘whims” of the trade. 
We are not growing exactly the same kind 
of tobacco, nor have we the same methods 
of two or three years ago. 

There are some of the finest irrigating 
plants operated and ‘the finest facilities 
for the irrigation of tobacco in this sec- 
tion known to the agricultural world. We 
have three or four systems of irrigation, 
one under ground, one carried through 
troughs and distributed over the surface, 
another of sprays, and the fourth over- 
head, distributed from hydrants. The lat- 
ter irrigates from 20 to 40 acres per day. 
Plants are of various strength and capaci- 
ties, from the irrigation of one acre to that 
of four or five acres per hour. 


Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—The important 
bacco crop of Lancaster county, Pa, has 
made a slow start, but favorable weather 
from this time on ought to show good re- 
covery and progress. Outlook now promis- 
ing for Havana tobacco, beds and fields ap- 
parently free from insect pests. 

GEORGIA. 


DeEcaTuR Co—Estimates of the tobacco 
acreage in Decatur county point to a liberal 
total, mostly Sumatra, with a considerable 
area grown under cloth. The shaded to- 
bacco has advanced rapidly; it was planted 
late on account of dry weather. The leaf 
not shaded is late and progress hindered by 
dry weather. Cloth slats are being discard- 
ed and slat shades preferred. 





leaf to- 





NEw YorkK—Around Cicero, Onondaga 
county, plants are reported very poor and 


backward. Transplanting was late, being 
retarded by frequent rains, and acreage 
is short. Most of the tobacco set was 


Wilson and Improved. 





HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and iet it stand twenty-four hours; 
a sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys; if it stains 
the linen it is evidence of kidney trouble; 
too frequent desire to pass it, or pain in 
the back is also convincing proof that the 
kidneys and bladder are out of order. 


WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowledge so often 
expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney and bladder remedy, ful- 
fills every wish in curing rheumatism, pain 
in the back, kidneys, liver, bladder and ev- 
ery part of the urinary passage. It cor- 
rects inability to hold water and scalding 
pain in passing it, or bad effects follow- 
ing use of liquor, wine or beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of being 
compelled to go often during the day, and 
to get up many times during the night. The 
mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. If you need a medicine 
you should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root and a book that tells more about it, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. Address 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
When writing, mention that you read this 
generous offer in the American Agricultur- 
ist. Don’t make any mistake, but remember 
the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 
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HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six and eight 
forks, for 1 and 2 horses, 
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CREASE THE VALUE OF HAY 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 





Send for Catalog and Price List 
“AL . . of the s 


D. B. STEVENS & CO., Auburn, Me. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED.- 


SILOS 
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GaRpER MFG. CO., 
Cobleskill, N. z=. 
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AMONG THE -FARMERS 


NEW YORK. 


Fruit Prospects Improved—Recent re- 
ports from the fruit growing sections of 
N Y, as given by John Hall, secretary west- 
ern N Y hort society, are generally favor- 
able in the more important varieties. Rasp- 
berries and currants are abundant and are 
ripening splendidly; grapes promise a full 
crop. Apples are free from fungous dis- 
eases, and comparatively few are dropping 
from the trees. Plums, peaches and pears 
are below the average, though a few varie- 
ties of late peaches promise well. 


Charlotte Center, Chautauqua Co, June 30 
—Farmers are getting ready for haying. 
The crop will be very light on account of 
the meadows being killed out by drouth 
last summer. Many farmers will not cut 
enough hay to winter a pair of horses. The 
season up to date has been so cold and aet 
that all crops are backward, and corn in 
many places nearly a failure. The only 
crops that seem to be doing well in this sec- 
tion are oats and barley. There will be a 
large acreage of buckwheat and _ millet. 
Cows are not doing as well as usual at this 
season on account of cold, wet weather. 
There is plenty of feed in pastures, but 
there is no substance to it. Eggs are sell- 
ing here at l6c p doz, cheese 9%c p Ib, but- 
ter 19 to 20c, veal calves 5%%c. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, July 1— 
Haying has begun in earnest, with a short 
crop of good quality of gfass. Some fields of 
clover are very good, but altogether there 
is not more than 75% of.a crop, or perhaps 
a little more in this section. Martin Mead 
is well along with his haying. Rye and oats 
are good crops, and corn and potatoes also. 
Some are cutting oats green for hay. Jo- 
seph Adams has a field of spring rye that 
bids fair to be a good crop. Cows in good 
demand at fair prices; fresh $40.to 50. Fat 
calves are not very plentiful, at 6 to ®% p 
Ib. Eggs are getting scarce at 20 to 24c p 
doz. Broilers are not very plentiful yet. 
Poultry has been pretty well picked up. 
Eggs have not hatched very well, but are 
doing better now. 

Laurens, Otsego Co, July 1—Oats and po- 
tatoes look well. 
er to grow. Grass is coming on better than 
at first. -Potatoes are bringing 75c p bu. 
Cherries were killed by frosts. There was 
a slight frost here June 21. Some farmers 
report quite a crop of apples set. 

Athens, Greene Cv, July 1—Very cool 
weather has retarded haying. Hay will be 
a light crop, excepting on new seeding. 
Rye well filled. Corn looking fine. Potatoes 
doing better than in years. Cherries scarce. 
Season, has been a favorable one for all 
growing crops. Summer boarders steadily 
arriving. Butter 22c p lb, eggs 2e p doz. 


Center Lisle, Broome Co, July 1—Hay 
crop light. Many are cutting-grass, which 
is mostly weeds. Corn is backward on ac- 
count of the cold weather. Potatoes are 
looking fairly well. O. Maustin, the only 
tobacco grower in this section, has his crop 
all set and it looks. well... All seem to be 
sowing a large acreage of buékwheat. Seeds 
are high, millet selling for $1.50 p bu, buck- 
wheat 1.20, seed corn 1. Pastures are good 
and stock high. 

East Fishkill; Dutchess Co, July 1—A few 
have begun haying. The yield will not be 
heavy, on account of the dry weather in 
May. Rains have been-frequent since then. 
Cool . weather has not induced a rapid 
growth of corn, but pastures, potatoes and 
garden truck are looking well. The crop of 
cherries was light, not sufficient for the de- 
mand,. owing to many imperfect ones. Plums 
are hanging on well at present time. 


New York Insect Injuries—The striped 
cucumber beetle appeared June 14 in Gen- 
esee Co. The second brood of currant 
worms is now at work in Chemung Co, 
which is unusually early, since, as a rule, 
they do not appear till the fruit is ripe. They 
are very plentiful on gooseberry bushes in 
Erie Co. Cutworms are very numerous in 
tobacco fields, causing the resetting of 
many plants in Chemung Co. Hessian fly 
is causing very little or no damage in Gen- 
esee Co. It is present in very small num- 
bers, possibly injuring 1% of the grain in 
Erie Co. The white wheat is apparently no 
more seriously affected than other less sus- 
eeptible' varieties. The grain is heading 
well and standing up in excellent shape. 
Onion thrips are causing some injury to 
Jettuce in Ulster Co. No nests of the apple 
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Corn needs warm weath-: 


tree tent caterpillars have been observed 
on fruit trees in Erie Co. The forest 
species is practically absent from locali- 
ties in Genesee Co, where it was very abun- 
dant last year. The continuance of damp, 
cool weather has served to keep insect pests 
in check to a considerable extent.—[Dr E. 
P. Felt, State Entomologist. 

Easton, Washington Co, June 30—B. L. 
Sisson recently had $75 worth of sheep killed 
by dogs. A. B. Allen has sold his driving 
horse to parties from Troy. J. B. Welling 
has sold his candy business in Lansingburg 
and will move to the C. Sherman place. C. 
E. Thompson recently delivered 71 bbls of 
cream to the Mechanisville creamery in one 
week. J. T. Smith has bought the V. Fryer 
farm of J. Fryer. Rye, oats and grass are 
looking fine. Corn small. About the usual 
acreage of corn and potatoes planted. 


Union, Broome Co, June 30—Potatoes are 
fine; there will be about half a crop of hay 
and 10% of a crop of apples. Few pears, 
plums or cherries. Corn is poor; it looks 
yellow. Butter is 22c, oats 50c, buckwheat 
$1, corn 75c, wheat 85c, eggs 18c, hay 10 p 
ton. Strawberries a fair crop. About half 
a crop of wheat and rye. Spring pigs are 
3 p head, wool 18c p lb unwashed. 

Springwater, Livingston Co, July 1—Ow- 
ing to cold, wet weather, farming has beer 
somewhat delayed. Bean planting was not 
over the last week in June. A-much larger 
acreage planted than usual. The hay crop 


berries and 2;000,060 seedlings, were found 
more or less infested with San Jose scale 
and ten of the shipments were affected with 
“crown gall” of the apple. The states creq. 
ited with sending scaly shipments are: N Jj 
20, Ct 4, O 5, Ind 1, Del 2, Mich 1, Va 1, 
Mass 1, Pa 7, Md 3. The inspectors of the 
dept are engaged in the inspections of or- 
chards in various sections. The inspection 
of nurseries will begin in July. Notices wil] 
soon be served on those nurserymen who 
will be required to fumigate their stock be- 
fore shipment. All stock from outside the 
state under the present law must be fumi- 
gated before dissemination after July 1, 
The only stock exempt by its nature will 
be conifers and citrus plants. 


Murray, Orleans Co, July 1—The drouth 
in this county was broken by a fine rain on 
the morning of June 21. Pastures are get- 
ting very short for the time of year. Hay 
will be a light crop. The prospect is good 
for a fair crop of apples. Many farmers are 
setting cabbage and planting potatoes. Quite 
a large acreage of each will be put out, 
Beans mostly planted, but growing slowly 
on account of the cold weather. 

Fillmore, Allegany Co, July 3—On 
count of cold weather corn is very back- 
ward for the time of year. Without warmer 
weather soon the crop will be far below 
the average. The potato acreage is larger 
than usual and vines are looking well for 
the time of year. Meadows are making a 
good growth and quality good. All sowed 


ac- 








NORWAY HILL FARM, RESIDENCE OF C. H. DUNCAN OF NEW HAMPSHIRE--See Page 11 


is good. Some farmers have begun haying, 
but are checked by frequent storms. Wheat 
and oats are looking fine. Corn and beans 
are of slow growth. Potatoes are thrifty. 
Old hay is selling at $11.50, butter 18c, eggs 
15e. Help scarce and wages -high. ' Good 
prospect for fruit, except early cherries and 
peaches. 


-Franklinton, Schoharie Co, June 30—The 
month has been cold and wet. Meadows are 
gaining, but: farmers think grass will be 
light, aS many meadows were injured by 
winterkilling. Oats look fairly well. But 
little buckwheat sowed as yet; rains hinder 
the work. The Broome Center creamery 
sold May butter for 25c p lb. Prospects for 
fruit and berries are good. Blackberries 
are in full bloom. Eggs have kept an even 
price for over two months, 16c p doz. Wool 
16c unwashed, 20c washed. Several are rais- 
ing colts. O. M. Duncan has a splendid 
one. 


Inspection of Nursery Stock—The dept 
of agri, under the provisions of the law 
which requires transportation ‘companies 
doing business in the state to notify the 
commissioner of the receipt. of nursery 
stock from points outside of the state to 
points within the state, received over 800 
notices between Jan 1 and June 20.. The in- 
spectors of the dept have examined and re- 
ported on 788 shipments. Of these, 54 ship- 
ments, embracing 145,205 fruit trees, 130 or- 
namental trees, 42,216 shrubs, 612 vines, 1500 


grains are fairly good. All kinds of fruit 
will be fully up to the average in spite of 
the frosts. New potatoes are on the mar- 
ket at 3c p Ib. 

West Berne, Albany Co, July 1—Season 
backward at least ten days. Corn yellow. 
Meadows late, thin and weedy. Apple crop 
promises fair. Hops look quite well. Rye 
below average. Small fruit quite good. 
Oats good. Pastures good. A large acre- 
age of potatoes and buckwheat. Season’s 
work pretty well along. 

Ellery, Chautauqua .Co, July 2—The 
weather continues cold and unfavorable for 
growth of crops. Strawberries ripened very 
slowly. Grass is extra good where it was 
not killed by the drouth, and grasshoppers 
of last season. An unusually large acreage 
of corn has been planted to make up for 
the shortage of the hay crop. Oats are 
looking fine. . 


ONEIDA—The hop yards have never been 
more backward than now, partly on 
account of the May frosts and cold weather 
in June. All estimates of acreage as com- 
pared with last year are guesswork.. There 
has been a large decrease in the acreage of 
hops, due partly to old age of yards and 
lack of care. Even. now the growth is so 
unpromising that in many cases poles are 
taken off and the ground is plowed for 
buckwheat. There are no hops held by 
growers and very few in the hands of brew- 
ers or dealers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bedford, Bedford Co, June 30—Crops in 
this county are very poor owing to dry, cool 
weather. No rains of any consequence from 
early part of April until June 25. There 
were three frosts in June. Everywhere corn 
is very backward, but a good stand. Oats 
very short. Some too short to be harvested. 
Wheat is very poor, not over one-fourth of 
acrop. Hay about the same. Apples may 
be a half to three-fourths of a crop, peaches 
half a crop. Berries seem to be a fairly 
good crop. 


Ayr, Fulton Co, June 30—The local prices 
for farm produce are well up. Corn 66c, 
wheat 75c, hay 15 p ton for No 2, beef cattle 
4 to 4%c, hogs 7 to 8c, good cows ‘50 to 60. 
Horses are quiet. Future prospects are not 
bright, however. Wheat probably will be 
60% short. The young grass is nearly all 
burned out. Garden truck very short. Po- 
tatoes backward and pastures short. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co, June 30—Cool weather 
and plenty of rain since June 15. Very little 
mowing done. Timothy has improved, but 
grass as a whole is light. Corn a good 
stand, but backward. Potatoes look fine. 
Plenty of milk, and farmers taking care of 
surplus; price 4c delivered in the city. But- 
ter 28c, eggs 20c, corn 80c, corn meal $1.50 
p 100 lbs, bran 23 p ton, gluten 24, cows 40 to 
60 each, hogs 9.50 p 100 ‘Tbs. 


Lehman, Luzerne Co, July 1—All crops 
are backward on account of dry weather 
until June~12. Since then plenty of rain. 
Oats are doing well now. -Early planted 
corn rotted badly. Grass is short and will 
not be: more than half a crop. Winter grain 
frezen badly, and will be a. light crop. 
Early cherries are a good crop and are 
very. fair. 

Kyttle,- Luzerne Co, July  i—Cold, dry 
weather has kept vegetation back. Recent 
showers have made crops grow nicely. Oats 
are. short, but of good color. Grass is very 
poor and will make a short crop of hay 





at. best. More fodder corn. planted than 


usual. Cherries are scarce... Apples may 
bé- a medium crop. ta ; 

Union City, Erie Co, June - 30—More 
chickens being raiséd than.ever before, ow- 


ing. to -the -high-prite-eggs- and fowls ‘have 


‘brought of até.’ 60) weather has retarded 


crops sefiously. “Strawberriés have yielded 
well; “meadows ~light;- corm backward, but 


oats and wheat-good. 


Amity, Erie" Co, July i—Much corn has 
had to-be replanted- on account of poor seed. 
Cold, wet Weathér and blackbirds and crows 
have damaged" the crop - where it -has 
sprouted” Wet- weather Has been good for 
the Hay -crop. - Farmers seem .to.be in fair- 
ly_ prosperous condition. — . : 

Patton,, Cambria Co,;: Juty- 1—Weather 
has beén very cool.. There was a frost June 
22-23, with sleet on the afternoon of the 23d. 
Corn has made little progress... Frost has 
greatly reduced hay crop. Wheat and rye 
fair. . Young pigs very scarce, very ordinary 
stock selling at $6 to $7 p pair at six weeks 
old. Late potatoes look all right. 


NEW JERSEY. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, July 2— 
Clover now being cut and-is light. Showers 
are frequent. Timothy is improving. Corn 
is small for the season, but looks thrifty. 
Dry weather and potato bugs made it hard 
to get a stand of tomatoes. Wheat is be- 
ginning to turn and some will do to cut. 
Cherry crop light: Locusts are doing much 
damage to trees and fruit. The nights are 
too cool for rapid growth of vegetation. 
Eggs 18c, butter 22c, calves 7c. 

Burlington, Burlington Co, July 1—Ideal 
weather, with showers every night. Wheat 
is only a medium crop. The hay crop is al- 
most a failure, only one-third of a crop. 
New hay is bringing $20 a ton. Potatoes 
extra fine. It is too cool for corn; a large 
quantity planted. Nearly double last year’s 
acreage of cabbage. Kieffer pears a light 


__ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


$75 in. Egg Premiums is the sum offered 


by the International Stock Food Co of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Every poultryman and 
woman should read carefully their adver- 
tisement, giving the particulars of the 
award, which will be found on another 
page in this issue. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 











LOCUST GROVE (MD) GRANGE HALL. 
[See article on Page 14.] 


crop. Apples about two-thirds of a crop. 
Where the tres are sprayed’ with lime, sul- 
phur and salt only a little scale is to be 
found. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co, July 2—Recent 
rain has improved the hay prospect so much 
that it now appears to be 50% of a crop. 
Wheat about 60%. Oats look fine. Several 
dogs have been caught killing sheep and 
shot. Lambs are worth about $4 to 5 each. 
Wool has sold for 17c p lb. John Thilhower 
has sold his farm for $14,000. 


LONG --ISLAND. 


Riverhead, Suffolk Co, July 2—Farmers 


of this vicinity: are very busy harvesting 
their hay. crop, which is for the most part 
very light: Crops of all kinds looking well. 
Peach trees look very promising. Potatoes 
selling at 55¢ p bu, eggs 18¢c, butter 22c. 








Additional iwe Stock Markets. 





At Pittsburg, best: cattle’ firm others 
slow. Receipts Monday of this week 115 
cars. - Quotations: revised as follows: 
Extra,-1450 to 1600 lbs, $7 25@7. 40- Poor to ‘good fat oe 4 


s 


oad, 7200 to 1300 lbs, § 7 Poort to Zood fat cows, 2 5 
20 


Com to good fatoxen, 3 Veal calves, 40 
Hogs shade ~higher. “Receipts Sionday of 


' this. weék-115--double -decks. Heavy droves 


sold-at $7.89@7.95 p. 100 Ibs; medium 7.50, 
yorkers 7.30@7.45, pigs 7.15@7.25. Sheep firm 
Monday . of this week under receipts of. 25 
double a , Sheer sold at 3. 50@4.50, spring 
lambs 6@6.7 


At Seteniy: prices shade higher on near- 


ly all grades of cattle, especially stockers, 
feeders and bulls. ‘Receipts Monday of this 
week 120 cars. Best steers sold at $8@8.15 
p 100 lbs, good fresh cows and_ springers 
stronger, others steady. Butchers and na- 
tive stock 3.50@6.75, bulls 3.50@5.25, oxen 
5.26@6.75. Veal calves steady at 6.50@6.75 
for best, others 4.75@6.25. Hogs generally 
shade higher. Receipts Monday of this 
week 100 double decks. Yorkers sold at 7.30 
@7.50, best heavy 7.90, pigs 7.10@7.15. Sheep 
and lambs shade higher. Receipts Monday 
of this week 15 double decks. Spring lambs 
7@7.25, do winter 5.25@5.75, mixed sheep 3.75 
@3.90, up to 4@4.15, when running well to 
wethers, choice wethers 4.25@4.75. 





The Milk Market. 


At Philadelphia, the milk exchange fixed 
the price of milk beginning July 1 at 4c p 
qt. Dealers claim they have had a hard 
time during June, owing to surplus and un- 
sales for cream, and milk has been dull. 
settled weather, there being practically no 
reports from nearby producing sections in- 
Surplus milk sold at 2%c on. the platforms. 
Cream is being put into cold storage in or- 
der to try and save it for future use. The 
dicate that late rains will make a good sec- 
ond erop of hay. 


At New York, dealers claim conditions 
would justify a reduction in the exchange 
price, but as the weather is likely to be- 
come hot any day, it remains at 2%c p qt. 
The next change will probably. be an up- 
ward one. There is a large surplus, owing 
to the abnormally cool weather. West of 
the Hudson the surplus is quoted $1.10 p 
ean of 40 qts; freight included. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
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quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending June 28, were as 
follows. 








Fluid Con- 
milk 





densed 

nd le ito cia ase i cee 32,629 2,136 
po OT RR ere 11,970 1,655 
RSGURMOMNNEG, 225.0060 ccvesas 14,745 593 
SACRO WOIG: s 6 ccs cspskecssce 34,610 690 
N Y Central (long haul)... 34,815 1,420 
N Y Central (Harlem)...... . 10,705 100 
SOE RE I Te a ie 33,183 2,818 
Kenia Wel. i. o6ccseccicce 18,032 690 
WOW HAVO iisss ssrccccosvede 9,670 -- 
Homer Ramsdell line....... 5,165 140 
Other SOuUrees ss 6. s06.00.00-0006° Bee 120 
Total receipts.............210,724 10,362 
Dakly QVeTOWle. ..000 ccc cucs ce 30,103 1,480 
OS Re: 213,663 11,654’ 


TAME DORE. 6 vcs jraseesdonke 208,568 13,603 
{ 


Farm Experts Confer—The meeting last 


week of the American association of farm-: 
ers’ institute workers was in every way @ 
success. It was the largest meeting the as< 
sociation ever had. All states were reprea 
sented this side of the Mississippi, excepta 
ing Minnesota, Tennessee, Georgia, Vir-« 
ginia, New York. Many comments were 
made on the neglect of the eastern states 
failing to send representatives. Oregon and 
California had representatives, and letters 
were received from several other states, 
expressing their sympathy with the work 
and desiring reports of the meeting in or< 
der to place them in touch with the organa 
ization. It was the opinion of all that the 
meeting was a success and better than any, 
we have held. Prof Latta of Indiana was 
elected president; Maj Lee, commissioner off 
agriculture of Louisiana, vice-president, 
and G. C. Creelman of Toronto, Can, secs, 
retary and treasurer: ; 








Graduate School of Agriculture will be« 
gin its first session July 7, 1902, and con# 
tinue four weeks at the state university, 
Columbus, O. Stock breeders of Ohio have 
consented to contribute live stock for judg- 
ing and demonstration purposes. Only per-, 
sons who have completed a college course 
and taken a degree will be admitted. Spe- 
cial information can be gotten from Prof 
Thomas F, Hunt, Columbus, O. 








TIE CO., Bexts, vat N. Y. 
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TOBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the seléction and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
engravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 
—. Paper 6% by 9% inches. Postpaid 26 
cents. 





Cotsloe. Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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An Old Standby Grange. 


Locust Grove grange, No 173, at Fullerton, 
Md, is one of eight or ten of the 185 that 
have been organized in the state since 1873, 
that has continued to thrive and prosper 
since being organized. The Maryland state 
grange has had more than its share of ups 
and downs, in spite of the fact that there 
are many as loyal Patrons in Maryland as 
in any state, that its officers have been 
continued in office year after year and that 
the faculty of the state college have for 
years been active in the work of the order. 
It would also seem as though the headquar- 
ters of the organization in Washington 
might have been of value in keeping up the 
work. It is a fact, however, that no state 
granges now exist south of Maryland, ex- 
cept in South Carolina and Kentucky, and 
the order in the adjoining state of Delaware 
is very weak. Maryland Patrons are on 
the border line, but making a brave 
struggle. [See illustration on Page 13.] 

The Maryland state grange has been rep- 
resented at but few sessions of the national 
grange of late years, but now with four 
new granges organized, State Master Ager 
hopes farmers will take hold and do some 
substantial work for the good of the order. 
Locust Grove is the home grange of Mr 
Alexander McCormick of the state grange 
executive committee. This grange has 
always been known for the high character 
of its work. Unfortunate in losing its hall 
a year ago, the new one, shown herewith, 
was recently built at a cost of $1400. The 
lower floor will be used as a grocery store, 
the upper for grange meetings. The hall 
has a stage and two anterooms. The hall 
has been found most convenient during the 
past winter and spring, it being also used 
for weddings, lectures, entertainments, etc. 
It was all paid for from subscription by 
members of the grange. This is an example 
Patrons elsewhere may consider with profit 
and perhaps do likewise. 


Gran ge N Notes. 


NEW YORK. 

North Hannibal grange is in a prosperous 
condition. A series of visits has been 
planned by the lecturer. A visit to Hope 
of Southwest Oswego has been made and 
one received from Golden Sheaf of Hanni- 
bal. Visits among granges are most prof- 
itable and should be carried out wherever 
possible. Flora’s night was celebrated June 
21. On July 12 the annual ice cream festi- 
val will be held, that being the 12th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the hall. W. 
N. Giles, secretary of the state grange, will 
be present and speak. 

» Watertown claims to be 
‘grange in northern New York. 
ly 400 members. 

Deposit met at the home of C. A. 
;Wheaton June 21. Among other subjects 
discussed was that of their usual grange 
harvest outing at Oquago lake, to be held 
in August. 

Broome county Pomona met at Deposit 
June 10. There was good attendance. Din- 
ner was furnished by Deposit at the Cen- 
tral hotel. Next session will be held at Pen- 
elope. 

Wayne county Pomona met at Wolcott 
June 18. There was a fair attendance, con- 
sidering the weather. There had been con- 
siderable rain, which has put the farmers 
back, and that being a good day they were 
all very busy putting in their beans and 
cabbage. The degree of Pomona was given 
to a class of 71. 

Chariton held an open night June 24, 
Each member invited one outsider. A lit- 
erary entertainment and strawberries and 
ice cream were provided. 

A. E. Hall, county deputy of Dutchess 
county, and worthy steward of the state 
grange, has organized 25 granges in higoown 
and adjoining counties during his term of 
service of seven years. 

The June meeting of Oswego county Po- 
mona was held at Hannibal June 10. The 
attendance from all parts of the county 
was large, and great interest and enthusi- 
asm were maintained throughout the meet- 
ing. The memorial hour was held under 
the direction of County Lecturer Mrs 
Frances S. Payne. During the afternoon 
session satisfactory reports were made 
from the 31 granges in the county. During 
the evening session the fifth degree was 
conferred on a class of 27 candidates. The 
session was declared to be one of the most 
interesting ever held in the county. 


the largest 
It has near- 





GRANGE—-HOPS 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
The Hop Movement and Market. 


German growers declare that it is impos- 
sible to grow hops with profit at less than 
4.3 cents per pound, according to a report 
of Consul Ladenburg to the English gov- 
ernment. He thinks this is probably true 
of the smaller growers, but not with the 
larger ones, who produce an average crop 
of 2000 pounds or over. The German hop 
growers’ union demand that the existing 
duty of 1.5 cents per pound shall be raised 
to 11 cents. The German government, 
however, has proposed to grant a duty of 
44 cents, while the Bavarian government 
wishes 6.6 cents. If a heavy duty is en- 
acted, it will greatly curtail the export of 
German hops. 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER, 
May, 1902 May, 1901 
aren #7, 133,306.36 $7,306,071.23 
Brewers .. ne 491.69 449.99 
Retail deale! 3,304.70 3,811.49 
Wholesale pre hag 5,779.69 6,972.57 
Miscellaneous ...... — 2,041.33 


. -$7,142,882.44 $7,319,346.61 
Wisconsin. 

JUNEAU Co—Mauston: Outlook for hops 
poor, as they winterkilled badly. Very 
backward for this time of year. They must 
have the best of weather to make a crop 
equal even to last year. 

California. 

Cold weather has stunted the growth, and 
up to June 10 many yards were not trained 
to the poles. There is believed to be only 
one crop of 1901 in growers’ hands. Dealers 
are also cleaned up. 

Oregon. 

MARION Co—Brooks: Indications are for 
an increased yield and acreage over last 
year. Growers are giving their yards very 
much-better care than usual. 

At New York, the market is still climb- 
ing, and holders are indifferent sellers, ow- 
ing to small stocks on hand and strong 
statistical position. Crop prospects con- 
tinue favorable from the Pacific coast, but 
unsatisfactory from up the state. Eng- 
lish advices indicate unsuitable weather 
and considerable trouble from vermin. Con- 
tracts with growers are on the basis of 15 
cents in New York and Pacific slope. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
(in cents with comparisons.) 

1902 1901 


N Y state ch.21%@23% 1714@18 
prime 16 @I17 
medium ...18 @19 14 @16 

Pac co’st, ch.21 @23 17% @18% 
medium ... 14 @16 

Olds - 6 @8 2 @6 2 

German -.30 @42 32 @40 32 





Total 


1900 
13 @14% 
11%@12% 
8 -@10 
13 @14% 
8 @10 
@ 6 
@40 


Fruits for Canada—W. L. C., Canada: 
The Yellow Transparent cherry is one of 
the best sweet cherries, and if other kinds 
succeed well at Port Burwell, this one 
should also. The Rocky Mountain cherry 
is an imperfect form of the western sand 
cherry and is not desirable where better 
cherries can be grown. The Yellow Trans- 
parent apple is one of the best early sum- 
mer apples, but it is not a long keeper.— 
[Prof W. T. Macoun, General Experiment 
Farm, Can. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST eoY house in New’ York; established 

ee a wos poultry, dressed calves, 
game OODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
t, New York: 
HAY, straw, beans, potatoes. poultry, eggs and prod- 


uce; careful attention, quick returns. All _ inquiries 
promptly answered. GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 YEARS’ experience; 


for fruit and produce, 
Duane St, New York. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y— 
hares, foundation stock; right ab- 








best. market results obtained 
AUSTIN & COCHRAN, 204 








DRS H. R. 
Pedigreed Belgian 
solutely; write. 


SCOTCH COLLIE, magnificently bred. 
A. J. BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 


BELGIANS, 4 months, $l. ST LAWRENCE Pap. 
BITRY, Canton, N ¥. 





For sale by 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


oor a 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very 56 1 cost one can advertise poul- 
try dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits Mand 
regetables es, Rw or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, = each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments cat have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

GEE wr be es < _Friday to guarantee insertion 


the wee Advertisements of 
te ARMS FOR SALE ‘TQ RENT’ will not be ac- 
cepted at the above abn, but will be charged at the 
reguiar rate of sixty cents per line each ion, to 
go on another page. 
THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
ay > Fn cents a word each insertion. 
38 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


70 cents 500; strong, stocky 
beds. The plants, over 
of 4 square inches of 


CELERY plants, $1 per 1000, 
plants; seed sown thin in rich 
the whole field, have an average 
space, each. They are kept in even, steady growth by 
irrigation, Golden Self Bleaching $1 per 1000, White 
+ $1.20, Giant Pascal $1.40. All plants from. import- 
ed . Plants shipped in ventilated boxes, roots in 
pA moss; will carry safely 1000 miles; low express rates 
on plants. Write for prices on 25,000, 50,000 and 100, 5000: 
circular free, F. W. ROC HELLE, Drawer 6, Chester, 

PLANTS; Wairneld strawberry, the 
nearly a week earlier than Michael's 
STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 


ASPAKAGUS 
money maker, 
fanly: circulars free. 


ORDERS booked now for new crop crimson clover 
seed, ready June 15; popular prices, seed guaranteed. 
Write JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, Del. 








500 T5c, 1000 


CABBAGE plants—Danish, Stone Mason; 
NORTHUP, 


5000 or over at $1 per 1000. W. A. 
Canastota, m x. 


STRAWBERRY 
per thousand. H. L. 


CELERY and cabbage plants, late variety. Write for 
circular. MRS JOHN FRASER, Salem, N Y. 


WANTED—Berries, all fruits and 
SAMUEL WHITTON, Utica, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Ry SALE—Ten three-quarter Holstein heifers, com- 

three started; from Durham cows; finely marked ; one 

therougi bred Holstein bull, coming two; price $30, MAT- 
THEW HAYS, Bixghamton, N Y 


LARGE English Berkshires, 
three months old, for sale reasonable. 
Fredericksburg, Pa. 


REGISTERED Chester 1 pigs 3 cheap. 
Ketchums- Corner, N » A 


DORKSETS, Herefords, ARMSTRONG, Lantz Mills, Va. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED —Agents, to handle our automatic yokes, 
singletrees, doubletrees and tripletrees; write for terms, 
etc. AUTOMATIC YOKE co, Indianapolis, Ind, 
BINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents. AU- 
GUST POST, Moulton, Ia. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR SALE-—8 horse-power Frick engine and boiler, 
mounted; 20-in Ohio ensilage cutter with 16-ft swivel 
carrier; ‘both in first-class condition and but slightly 
worn, D. THOMPSON, Arcturus, Va, 


“plants, early, mid-season, late, $2.25 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y, 








southern truck 








pedigreed pigs, 
5. MOYER, 


choice 


LEVI 


‘E. P. ROGERS, 

















HELP WANTED. 


WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog freee SUPERINTENDENT, ‘Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific ‘coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Il; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. q you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass, It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
“> the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


BANKRUPT 
United States 
Cadiz, Be 

500 ENVELOPES with return card pointed, 
fre. B, H. OCKER, Fayetteville, Pa 


FLOCK of choice squab raising pigeons, ERSKINE 
GRANGE, Stamford, Ct 


Advertised for a Chester Sow. 


The aavertisement that I placed in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist brought a very satisfac- 
tory result, and I consider it a valuable pa- 
ae for a farmer.—-[E.-S. Barnes, Arlington, 


county, railroad, 
48x36 inches, 35c. 





SALE—1000 


I "historical 
dollar maps, MAPS, 





$1; sample 

















Our Library Corner. 


New Books. 





AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL MANUAL. Part I. 
Comprising the leading principles and 
practices connected with the propaga- 
tion, culture, and improvements of fruits, 
nuts, ornamental trees, shrubs and plants 
in the United States and Canada. By 
Prof J. L. Budd, assisted by Prof N. E. 
Hansen. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 417 pages, 
cloth. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
Modern advancement has given hor- 

ticulture a much broader signification than 

it had formerly; and quite as important is 
the modern change in the requirements of 
the student or beginner in horticu!ture, etc. 

At this time the student is required to 

know not only how to perform a_ given 

work, but to give the reason for doing it 
in a certain way in order to reach given 
results. In this volume the author outlines 
the principles and practices of horticulture, 
reserving systematic pomology for a second 
volume. The principal chapters treat on 
seeds and seed growth, germination, circu- 
lation of flowers and fruits; propagation; 
principles of fruit growing; transplanting; 
orchard management; pruning; spraying; 
the different classes of fruits treated sep- 
arately; lawn and park trees; shrubs and 
vines; the vegetable and small fruit garden, 
ete, etc. To the beginner in horticulture 
who desires thorough and reliable infor- 
mation on its underlying principles’ the 
work cannot be too highly recommended. 

Sold by Orange Judd company. Price, 

postpaid, $1.50. 





MONEY IN PouLtTRY REcoRD Book. This 
book is the one used in the famous Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist poultry contest, and has 
been improved and perfected asa result of 
that contest. These records have been 
adapted to be good in any year, and to be- 
gin at any time. The entire arrangement of 
the tables is so clear and simplethat a child 
could keep the records with accuracy. The 
laying and hatching tables are so arranged 
that a separate record may be kept for each 
breed, pen or yard. Then there are columns 
for the expenses of feed, supplies, stock, 
and the number of eggs and stock sold and 
the prices received for them. These items 
are readily summed up for each month, 
and another table is provided for the sum- 
mary for the year. There are also conven- 
ient blanks for the inventory of everything 
invested in the business. It is without ex- 
ception the most complete and convenient 
Poultry Record ever published. Orange 
Judd company, publishers. Price, postpaid, 
50 cents. 





PicTURESQUE GARDENING—Henderson’s Pic- 
turesque Gardens, and Ornamental Gar- 
dening. Illustrated. By Charles Hender- 
son. 9%x2 inches, pp 60, cloth with gold. 
Peter Henderson & Co, New York. 

This superb book occupies a unique posi- 
tion among American landscape gardening 
literature, in that it teaches by obvious 
demonstration instead of by descriptions 
and precepts. The author’s leading aim has 
been to apply the system of nature study 
to the garden and landscape art as well 
as to the field and forest. To most people 
who desire to beautify their grounds and 
make them as attractive as conditions per- 
mit, mere directions are meaningless, but 
when they see such accurate and life-like 
pictures of what has been done by others 
similarly situated, as are presented in this 
work, they will have no difficulty in decid- 
ing which to adopt or imitate. 

The volume contains a grand array of 
magnificent half-tone engravings, illustrat- 


ing the prettiest, most famous gar- 
dens and parks of the world. Each 
illustration is pleasingly described and 
instructively explained, so. that the 


reader will learn, at a glance, the names 
and special characteristics of the trees, 
shrubs, and plants which have been em- 
ployed in producing the effects of the scenes 
before him. The book is beautifully and ar- 





USEFUL INFORMATION 


tistically gotten up in every detail, and is 

highly creditable to its author as well as the 

engravers and printers who have executed 
the mechanical work. Sold by Orange Judd 
company. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 

THE WINTER LAMB. 
Wing, H. O. Miller. 
edition. 
cloth, 
The principal part of this booklet is 

devoted to the Dorset sheep under Ameri- 

can conditions. From long practical expe- 
rience the authors have become convinced 
that for the production of winter lambs the 

Dorset or half-blooded Merino-Dorset are 

by far the best breeds for this purpose. 

In a plain, concise style every detail of 

management, feeding and care necessary 

for the raising of extra early lambs, and 
the selling of them to best advantage is 
accurately describe@ and explained. The 
scale of points adopted by the Continental 

Dorset club is given in full. There is also 

a comprehensive chapter on the diseases 

of sheep, and the most approved remedies 

for them. Another chapter gives plans and 
specifications of a variety of sheep barns 
and ,houses. There is a practical ring in 
every part of the book which cannot but 
be too highly appreciated by the reader. 





By H. H. Miller, E. 
New and enlarged 
Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 71 pages, 


Sold by Orange Judd company. Price, post- 

paid, 50 cents. 

THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS. By Whitman 
Howard Jordan, director of the New York 
agricultural experiment station, 5x7 
inches, 450 pages, cloth. The Macmillan 
company, New York. 


To present the main faets and principles 
fundamental to the art of feeding animals 
has been the author’s chief aim in writing 
this book. No effort has been made to 
harmonize the whole mass of experimental 
data relating to animal nutrition. The 
author expresses the hope that what he 
has written will not be regarded as having 
for its ultimate object the mere exposition 
of feeding formulas. He especially em- 
phasizes the fact that rational cattle feed- 
ing is not to be attained through a blind 
acceptance of existing standard rations, 
but by means of a broad understanding of 
the scientific and practical knowledge in 
which these standards had their rise. Sold 
by Orange Judd company. Price $1.25 net, 
if mailed $1.37. 





THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS—By Whitman 
Howard Jordan, director of the New York 
agricultural experiment station, 12 mo, 
pp 250, cloth. The Macmillan company, 
New York. 

To present the main facts and principles 
fundamental to the art of feeding animals 
has been the author’s chief aim in writing 
this book. No effort has been made to 
harmonize the whole mass of experimental 
dates relating to animal nutrition. The 
author expresses the hope that what he 
has written will not be regarded as having 
for its ultimate object the mere exposition 
of feeding formulas. He specially empha- 
sizes the fact that rational cattle feeding 
is not to be attained through a blind accep- 
tance of existing standard rations, but by 
means of a broad understanding of the 
scientific and practical knowledge in which 
these standards had their rise. Sold by 
Orange Judd company. Price $1.25 net, 12 
cents additional if mailed. 





Policy Appreciated—I want to compli- 
ment American Agriculturist for the stand 
it always takes in regard to agricultural 
college and experiment station work. Fair, 
temperate criticism of these institutions is 
decidedly necessary, and very helpful for 
the unfortunate ones who are bearing the 
struggle of trying to bring these institu- 
tions to a proper realization of their re- 
sponsibilities, and to make a right use of 
the money given them. I hope ‘you will 
keep it up.—[W. B. A., Virginia. 





Please accept a word of gratitude for The 
Agriculturist. It is a fixture here at my 
house and when the papers come is one of 
the first to be read.—[W. M. Beck, Craw- 
ford County, O. 


Our Story of the News. 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


On the eve of his coronation last week 
King Edward of Great Britain was stricken 
with a form of appendicitis. He was oper- 
ated on and for a time lay in critical con- 
dition. At this writing he has so far im- 
proved that his physicians consider his 
condition entirely satisfactory. Fora time 
England was plunged in gloom. All coro< 
nation festivities were declared off. The 
financial loss to London was very heavy. 
Over $4,000,000 was invested in spectator’s 
seats. Shop keepers and tradesmen had 
stocked up heavily in anticipation of great 
coronation crowds and their losses have 
been great. It is thought that corona- 
tion cannot take place under three months, 








The central west has experienced a rain 
storm of almost unprecedented severity, 
Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, 
Ohio and part of Pennsylvania suffering 
heavy losses from wind and flood. St Louis 
appears to have been the storm center. 





There is no change in the miners’ strike 
stiuation. This is the eighth week with no 
break on either side. Pres Roosevelt has 
directed Attorney-Gen Knox to investigate 
the situation. The operators claim that 
there are indications of an early break 
among the strikers. On the other hand the 
strikers reaffirm their determination to fight 
to a finish. 





The Philippine government bill has, been 
a stumbling block in the way of an early 
adjournment of congress. There were cer- 
tain features of the bill as it came from the 
senate to which the house could not agree. 
It is thought that these differences will 
be adjusted this week. 





Jane Toppan, a nurse, held in jail at 
Barnstable, Mass, for murder, has been ad- 
judged insane and committed to an asy- 
lum. She has made the startling confes- 
sion that she has killed 31 persons whom 
she nursed. It is one of the most startling 
cases of depravity ever known, for in 
many cases she had no motive whatever. 





Rev Dr Henry Hopkins was last week in- 
augurated as president of Williams col- 
lege at Williamstown, Mass. Dr Hopkins 
is a son of Mark Hopkins, the most famous 
president the college has ever had. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Destroying Insects in the Warehouse— 
Cc. A. Van D., New York: The _ insects 
found in your warehouse are the young of 
the black carpet beetle. It is frequently 
found in warehouses where grains, farina- 
ceous foods and other food materials are 
stored. Frequently it is a serious pest in 
such places. It can be destroyed either by 
the use of carbon bisulphid or hydrocyanic 
acid gas. The entire building can be fumi- 
gated without removing the contents and 
without the least fear of injuring the food 
products or other materials. Both these 
gases are poisonous and will destroy insect 
and other animal life. Great care must be 
taken in using the former, as it is explo- 
sive. However, it can be used with perfect 
safety when proper precautions are taken. 
The latter gas is one of the most deadly 
known to chemical science and is non-ex- 
plosive. Complete details regarding the use, 
application and methods of using these 
gases are given in our recent book entitled 
Fumigation Methods, a copy of which will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 


Weather Governs Price of Cotton—Re- 
ports from different sections of the cotton 
belt have quite a varied tone. Texas, Lou- 
isiana, parts of Mississippi and southern 
Alabama have complained of some lack of 
moisture. Lice are doing considerable 
damage to the cotton plant in certain sec- 
tions. The Financial Chronicle’s figures of 
the world’s visible supply show 2,666,164 
bales, against 2,946,376 last year; the Amer- 
ican visible is put at 1,753,164 bales, against 
1,862,176 bales last year. The market has 
been dependent almost entirely on the 
weather and is particularly sensitive. Crop 
conditions exercise the most potent infiu- 
ence on the future cotton market. 


Value of Feeds—W. H. Y., New York: 


Write to Director W. H. Jordan of the 
state experiment station at Geneva. 














16 THE LATEST 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Sheep 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


Chicago, p 100 Ibs.|#8.40| $6.35] $7.55] $6.25| $4.00| $4.00 
New York 8.20] 6.00} 7.75] 6.50] 5.00] 4.00 

6.15] 7.90} 6.40] 4.50] 4.25 
Kansas City. 6.00} 7.60} 6.10) 5.75) 4.00 
Pittsburg 6 00) 7.60| 635) 5.00] 4.40 


At Chicago, further high records in cat- 
tle prices have been made, strictly prime 
beeves selling at $8.25@8.40, or fractionally 
better than anything hitherto reached. 
Very large numbers have crossed the scales 
at the splendid price range of 6.75@8, and 
the general strength in the market, mani- 
fested the last week or two, has been the 
feature. Shippers bought freely on eastern 
account, while the export trade showed a 
little less snap. 

In the market for lower grades of cattle, 
suitable for canning purposes, fair activity 
is noted, while local butchers bought fat 
heifers and choice dry cows at good figures. 
Stock cattle were quiet, but a little more 
demand for selected feeders, including 
shipments to eastern farmers. Ordinary 
milch cows are dull and weak. 


Fancy beef steers, €785@8 40 Canners, 

Good to extra, 6 50@7 50 Feeders, selected, 

Poor to fair. 5 00 Stockers. 1 

Good native heifers, 5 40 Calves, 300 lbs up, 

Fair to choice cows, 4 00 Calves, veal, 
00@565 Milch cows. each. 





Hogs 








8.15 
7.60 
TA 





Poor te fancy bulls. 3 5 
Texas butcher steers, 3 50@575 


Hogs have sold at the highest point of 
the year, approximating the 8c mark, se- 
lected droves $7.85@7.95, due to the excellent 
demand from local packers. The market 
for hog product has shown considerable 
strength, with a good consumptive and 
shipping demand for lard and meats, and 
this has helped live hogs. The movement 
on shipping account, however, was less 
urgent and the advance noted was followed 
by a considerable reaction, with good pack- 
ing hogs selling freely at 7.50@7.75. 

Sheep supplies are made up largely of 
savesterns, owing to liberal shipments from 
ranges as distant as Mont and Ida. These 
are generally good in quality, mixed lots, 
straight wethers and yearlings selling at a 
range of $3.40@4.10. Prime natives were a 
light supply and quotable at 4.75@5, year- 
lings 5@5.50. Heavy lambs in about the 
recent favor at 4.50@6.25, good to choice 
springs active at 6.50@7.25. 

At New York, cattle market fairly active 
at steady prices. Poorest to best native 
steers sold at $5@8.20 p 100 Ibs, bulls 3@ 
5.35, cows 2@5. Ohio steers of 1450 lbs sold 
at 8.20, Pa of 1375 Ibs at 8.15, do of 835 to 
1100 Ibs at 6@7.60, do cows of 795 to 1200 lbs 
at 2@6. Ordinary to choice veal calves eas- 
ier at 4.50@7, buttermilk 3. Best sheep 
firm, medium and common grades generally 
steady. Common to prime sheep sold at 
8@4.13, tops 4.50@5. Va lambs of 60 to 68 Ibs 
sold at 6.63@7, do Ky of 67 lbs at 6.60, do 
state of 53 lbs at 6 Hogs shade _ easier. 
Prime state 7.75, mixed western 7.35@7.45. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the trade has a midsummer 
aspect, receipts only moderate and demand 
(ndifferent. A generally easy tone is noted, 
prices without quotable change. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADBS, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


CGhicago..... wcee| 73%) 66 | 6 
New York 79%) .7 








Cash or spot 


eeeees 


18 | J 
7045) . 
16%} 
89 





Minneapolis.... 
Liverpool 


PUBLIC STOCKS 











OF GRAIN INU 8S AND CANADA 
Last week Prev’swk One yr ago 
21,035,000 23,570,000 32,903,000 
.-+» 5,189,000 4,719,000 17,186,000 
2,048,000 2,444,000 10,601,000 


At Chicago, the wheat market has been a 
nervous affair, sentiment well divided and 
operators much at sea. Weather and crop 
conditions received more attention than 
anything else, and reports were altogether 
lacking in uniformity. 

Corn has continued the most interesting 
of the grain markets, with further evi- 


Wheat, bu 
aoe 


dences of speculative support. Trade has 
centered in old crop deliveries, namely July 
and Sept, these advancing 2@4c p bu, July 
moving to 70c, Sept better than 61%c, 
followed by mild reaction. Stocks of old 
are unusually small, both in city and coun- 
try, and the cash demand is fair, in spite 
of the high prices. In new crop deliveries 
moderate firmness noted, due partly to 
complaint of excessive moisture in the corn 
belt. 

Rye dull and nearly nominal in the ab- 
sence of offerings of consequence. Scatter- 
ing carlots coming forward were salable at 
59@60c p bu for No 2. Futures dull, Sept 
quotable around 54%c p bu. 

The oats market has been greatly unset- 
tled, with some sharp advances in cash and 
July deliveries, amounting at one time to 
more than 4c. The improvement was most- 
ly in high grades suitable to pass on spec- 
ulative contracts, with offerings restricted 
and a fair inquiry on shipping account. 
New July sold practically to a 47c level, 
later reacting to 45c, with Sept active at 
82@33%c. Deferred deliveries were relatively 
less firm than July. Oats by sample sold 
as high as 53@53%4c for choice white. 

Barley offerings were meager and the 
market quotably firm on the basis of 65 
@70c p bu for good to choice. 

Grass seeds were quiet and nearly steady, 
with mild interest ‘in new crop deliveries 
of timothy, which were quotable at $4.50 p 
100 Ibs for Sept and 4.25 for Oct. Prime old 
clover quotable at 8.35 p 100 lbs, Oct new 
8.40@8.60. 

At New York, grain market generally 


steady but not especially active; crop ad- 
vices somewhat less favorable. No 2 red 
wheat in elevator sold around 79%c p bu, 
corn 6914c, oats 54@54'%4c, rye 61@62c, barley 
79@82c. Flour generally unchanged. Fancy 
spring patents quotably 4.20@4.65 p bbl, do 
winter 4@4.10, spring straights 3.75@3.90, do 
winter 3.75@3.90. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOI ESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, eggs 20@2Iic p 
doz, live fowls 12@13c p lb, turkeys 13@1l4c, 
ducks 11@12c, chickens 65@80c p pair. Pota- 
toes 2.50@2.75 p bbl, cabbage 4@6 p 100, cu- 
cumbers 1, peas 1@1.75 p bskt, tomatoes 
1.50 p carrier, strawberries 9@l1lic p qt, cher- 
ries 7@9c, watermelons 18@30 p 100. Milch 
cows 25@40 each, veal calves 8@8%4c p Ib, 
hogs 7@7%c, yearling sheep 10@1lic, lambs 
11@12%c. Corn 70@72c p bu, oats 50@652c, 
bran 20@21 p ton. cottonseed meal 28, mid- 
dlings 22@25, hay 10@17. 

At Buffalo, eggs 16%@17%c p doz, live 
turkeys 8@10c p Ib, broilers 12@l16c, fowls 
10%@lic, pigeons 15@20c p pair, squabs 20 
@25c. Old potatoes 60@75c p bu, do new 2.25 
@3.75 p bbl, choice state cucumbers 30@40c, 
p doz, asparagus 50@75c, beets 40@70c, string 
beans 1@1.25 p bu, peas 1@2 p 1% bu. Ap- 
ples 5.50@6 p bbl, strawberries 7@9c p at, 
blackberries 10@1ic, black raspberries 12@ 
12%c, currants 9@10c. Timothy hay 10@ 
14.50 p ton, clover mixed 10@10.50, rye straw 
7@7.50. 

At Rochester, strawberries 12c p at, 
honey 16c p Ib, beans $1.65@2 p bu, cucum- 
bers 70c p doz, lettuce 20c, new potatoes 5 
Pp bbl, do old 60c. Eggs 18c p doz, live fowls 
10@12c p lb, turkeys 12c, spring ducks 12@ 
l4c. Steers 10@1lic p Ib d w, veal calves 9@ 
10c, sheep 10@12%c. Bran 23@24 p ton, mid- 
dlings 23@24, hay 9@13, No 1 white oats 50 
@52c p bu. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 70@80c p bu, beans 
$1.60@2, peas 75c@1.25, pie plant 18c p doz 
bchs, strawberries 8@12c p qt. Eggs 16@ 
lic p doz, live fowls 11@12c p Ib, chickens 
15@1i6c. No 2 white oats 60c p bu, bran 20 
p ton, gluten meal 28, middlings 21@23, corn 
meal 27@28, hay 8@14. 

At Watertown, potatoes 90c@$1 p bu, 
green peas 1.25, beans 1.65@2. Eggs 16@17c 
p doz, live fowls 9@9%c p lb, steers 5@6c, 
veal calves 5%@6c, spring lambs 7@8c. Ma- 
ple sugar 9@10c p Ib, syrup 65@75c p gal, 
unwashed wool 15@16c p lb. Hay 12@14 p 
aie meal 28@29, bran 21@23, middlings 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 16@18c p doz, live fowls 13%c p ib, 
chickens 15@25c, ducks 10@llc. New pota- 
toes $2@3 p bbl, onions 2.30@2.35, tomatoes 
65@80c p carrier, cucumbers 50@75c p bskt. 
Strawberries 10@18c p qt, raspberries 4@5c p 
pt, cherries 6@8c p Ib, huckleberries 8@12c 
p at, blackberries 6@9c, cantaloupes 1@2 p 
era, peaches 1.50@2.75, plums 1.26@1.50 p 6- 


MARKETS 


bskt carrier. Bran 20.50@21.50 p ton, hay 
12@16, No 2 Pa red wheat 84@84%c p bu, 
corn 69@70c, oats 59c. ‘ 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $5.50@ 
6.85 p 100 lbs, oxen 2.25@5.50, butcher cows 
2.25@4.75, bulls 2.50@5, calves 3@7, hogs 6.65 
@7.75, sheep 3.50@4, yearlings 3@4.50, spring 
lambs 5.75@6.70. No 2 red winter wheat 8ic 
p bu, corn 65%c, oats 47%c, timothy hay 9 
@13.25 p ton, bran 18@18.25, middlings 19@ 
20. Eggs 14%c p doz, live spring chickens 
15@lic p lb, fowls 9c, turkeys 8c, ducks 8c, 
do spring 13c. Potatoes 2.25@3 p bbl, onions 
2.25@2.50, cabbage 1@1.15, cucumbers 30@ 
35c p doz, string beans 1.75@2.25 p sack. 
Peaches 75c@2 p cra, gooseberries 3.50@4 p 
2-bu stand, cantaloupes 1.50@2.25 p cra, new 
apples 50c@1 p bx, watermelons 10@18 p 
100, huckleberries 2.25@2.50 p 24-qt cra, rasp- 
berries 2.75@3.50 p bu, currants 2.75@3. 

At Columbus, wheat 77c p bu, corn 70@ 
75c, oats 48c, bran $20 p ton, shorts 19, mid- 
dlings 21, screenings 18, hay 9@11. Live 
steers .6.50@7.50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 7@ 
7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25, sheep 3@5, spring lambs 
8@9. Eggs-15c p doz, live fowls 9c p Ib, tur- 
keys 8c, ducks 8c. New potatoes 67@70c p 
bu, onions 1, beans 1.65@1.75, raspberries 11 
@12c p qt, cherries 11@12c, muskmelons 4@ 
4.50 p 100, watermelons 15@18. 

At Cleveland, live fowls 11%@12c p Ib, 
broilers 17@18c, spring ducks 15@16c, squabs 
$1.75@2 p doz, eggs 17%@18c p doz. New 
apples 3.75@4.25 p bbl, cherries 3@3.50 p bu, 
currants 1.50@1.75, raspberries 3.75@4, black- 
berries 3@4, blueberries 4@4.50. Potatoes 75 
@90c p bu, tomatoes 70@80c p 4-bskt cra, 
green peas 75c@1 p hamper, cucumbers 25@ 
40c p doz, cantaloupes 2@3 p cra, water- 
melons 20@30 p 100. Corn 67%c p bu, oats 
58c, middlings 18@21 p ton, bran 17@18, hay 
9@13. Hogs 7.30@7.70 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal 
calves 6@7, steers 4.50@6.50, sheep 3.25@4, 
lambs 3.75@4.75. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cabbage 
75c@$1 p cra, cucumbers 50c@1 p bskt, egg 
plant 1@2 p bx, tomatoes 80c@1 p carrier, 
asparagus 1@2 p doz bchs, peas 60@80c p 
bu, string beans 80c@1, onions 90c@1 p bskt, 
new potatoes 2@2.75 p bbl, seconds 1.25@ 
1.50. Blackberries 8@10c p qt, huckleber- 
ries 8@10c, raspberries 10@12c, peaches 1@ 
2 p carrier, new apples 1.75@2.50 p_ bbl, 
watermelons 20@30 p 100. Wheat 79c p bu, 
corn 66%c, oats 53c, timothy hay 13@16 p ton, 
clover mixed 11.50@14. Live steers 4@6.90 
p 100 Ibs, butcher cows 1.75@4.50, bulls 3@ 
4, hogs 7@7.90, sheep 1.50@4.25, spring lambs 
5@6.75. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADB. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wi.i sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con-. 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, steady under light supplies. 
Choice marrow $2.20@2.22% p bu, medium 
1.70, pea 1.65@1.67%, red kidney 1.80@2.30, 
white kidney 1.90@1.95, black turtle soup 
1.60, yellow eye 2.12%2.@2.15. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prices firm, trade not espe- 
cially active. Prime to fancy evap’d apples 
10@1lic p lb, sun-dried 3%@6c, chops 1.50@ 
2.25 p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 1.50@1.90, 
evap’d raspberries 20@22c p Ib, blackberries 
7%@8c, cherries 11@14c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, new apples $1@2 p carrier, 
plums 1.25@1.75, cherries 8@12c p Ib, straw- 
berries 9@17c p qt, gooseberries 7@10c, 
huckleberries 8@12c, blackberries 8@10c, 
raspberries 5@7c p pt, muskmelons 75c@2 p 
case, watermelons 15@22 p 100. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices steady. Middlings 
$22@25 p ton, spring bran 19@20, red dog 25 
@25.50 p ton, linseed meal 27@27.50, cotton- 
seed meal 27.50, chops 23.50@24, screenings 
30@78c p lb, coarse corn meal 1.31@1.34, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.62@1.65. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices firm, trade not espe- 
cially active. Prime timothy 95c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 85@90c, No 2 75@80c, No 3 65@70c, 
clover mixed 65@75c, clover 55@65c, salt 40c, 
rye straw 75@80c, short rye and oat 60@70c. 

At Boston, in moderate supply and firm. 
Prime timothy $18@18.50 p ton, No 1 17@17.50, 
No 2 14.50@15.50, No 3 12@13, choice fine 12 
@13, clover mixed 12@13, clover 12@12.50. 














damaged and poor 10@12, swale 9@10, prime 
en 16.50@17, do tangled 11@12, oat 8:50 
Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals moderate and pro- 
portion of strictly prime only fair, prices on 
such grades firm. Nearby fancy at mark, 
20@22c p doz, av prime 17%@19c, southern 
and western choice 1644@18%c, poor to fair 


15@15%c, fresh-gathered dirties 13@15%%c, 
checks 10@13%c, western, loss off, 18%@ 
19%44c. 

At Boston, prime stock firm, offerings 


fairly ample. Nearby fancy, at mark 21@ 

22c p doz, eastern fair to choice 17@19c, Vt 

and N H 19c, western choice 17@18c, fair to 

good 15%@16%c, dirties 13144.@14'éc. 
Poultry. 

At New York, not especially active. Live 
broilers 15@20c p lb, fowls lower at 12c, 
roosters 8c, turkeys 12c, ducks 60@80c p 
pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 30c, iced tur- 
keys 18@15c p lb, broilers 15@30c, fowls 10 
by ee spring ducklings 14@15c, squabs 1.25 

2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls in fair supply and 
steady at 12@12%c p lb, roosters 7@8c, broil- 
ers 15@16c, northern and eastern fresh killed 
fowls 12@1i4c, chickens 18@33c, ducks 15@ 
16c, pigeons 15c@$1. 50 p doz, squabs 2@2.50, 
western iced turkeys 15@16c p lb, fowls 11 
@12%c 

Potatoes. 

At New York, demand has been active and 
receipts well handled. State and western 
$3@3,25 p 180 lbs, or 3 sack, southern 
Rose 2.50@3 p bbl, Chili 2@2.75, culls 75c@1. 

At Boston, receipts of new southern have 
been liberal and prices shade lower. South- 
ern Rose and Hebrons $2.75@3.25 p bbl, 
White Bliss 2.50@2.75, Red 2.50. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, asparagus $1@4 p doz bchs, 
beets 1.25@1.50 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 1.50@ 
2.50, carrots 1@1.25,turnips 60c@1.50, cabbage 
50@75c. p bbl, cucumbers 75c@1.25 p bskt, 
cauliflower 75c@1.75 p bbi, sweet corn 1@2.50 
p 100, egg plant 1@1.50 p % bbl cra, lettuce 
40@60c p bbl, onions 2.25@2.75, peas 1.25@ 
1.50 p bskt, peppers 1.50@1.75 p bx, spinach 
40@50c p bbl, squash 60c@1.50, string beans 
50c@1.:50 p bskt, tomatoes 50c@2 p carrier. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The butter situation remains about as 
outlined in last week’s report. Demand at 
leading trade centers, while not especially 
active, is generally sufficient to absorb of- 
ferings and at steady .prices.- Speculators 
manifest considerable interest, and al- 
though they claim figures are too stiff they 
cannot afford to let offers, especially choice 
long lines, slip through their fingers as they 
want the stock, and at a slight price con- 
cession on the part of sellers they buy 
quickly. At Chicago, receipts from May i 
to June 21 were 293,471 tubs, against 290,052 
for corresponding period last season, and 
294,189 for previous year. They are 
therefore, fully normal. At New York, on 
the other hand, recepts from May 1 to 
June 24 were 382,144 pkgs, against 403,699 
for same period last year, or a shrinkage 
of 21,555 pkgs. Exports are much lighter, 
however, which leaves nearly the, usual 
amount for home consumption. Weather 
conditions have generally been favorable 
for pastures, and flush season promises to 
continue comewhat longer than _ usual. 
Daily* receipts at Chicago and New York 
and other large trading points are made 
up mainly of creamery goods, home dairy 
stock being picked up closely by manu- 
facturers of renovated or factory butter, 
and the products stored. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
SPER kc cece 22 @2214c 221%6@23 c 211%@22 c 
1901 .19%@19%c 20 @20%c 18%@19 c 
1900 ..19%@20 c 20 @20%c 18%@18%c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 22 
@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 21@22c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 20@22c, prints 21@23c, 
dairy 17@20c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 
24c, state cmy 22c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Mr W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass. Dear 
Sir—I have used five bottles of Absorbine 
on Maggie B. (2.22%) and it keeps her in 
fine shape and she stands racing better. 
than ewer in her life before. Yours truly, 
J. B. Halk. Hudson, Mass, September 14, 
1900. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


dairy 18@20c.—At Buf- 
dairy 15@ 


2tce, prints 244%4@25c, 
falo, prints 23@23%4¢c, tubs 22%%4c, 
20c. 


At New York, tone a shade easier under 
more liberal receipts. Cmy extra 22@22%4c 
p lb, firsts 214%@21%c, seconds 20@21c, fcy 
state dairy 2l1c, firsts 19%@20%c, seconds 
18144@19c, western imt cmy 17@19t%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet. Extra Elgin and other’ separator 
cmy 22%c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, ladle 17@19c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, extra cmy steady at 
23%¢c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, dairy 16c.—At Co- 
lumbus, cmy tubs 21144@22c, prints 23c, dairy 
16@17c.—At Cleveland, cmy extra 2214 @23¢, 
firsts 204,@21c, seconds 164%@lic, dairy 16@ 
19¢e. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy firm at 23@24c p lb, firsts 22@23c, extra 
gathered cmy 22@23c, firsts 21@22c, imt cmy 
19@21c, ladle 17@19c. 

At Chicago, receipts fairly liberal and 
prices generally steady. Extra cmy 21%@ 
22c p Ib, firsts 19%@20tec, seconds 18@18%c, 
imt cmy 19c, choice dairy 19@19%c, firsts 
18@18'4ec, ladles 18c. 

At Boston, demand good at steady prices. 
Special marks held shade above top quota- 





tions. Vt and N H cmy extra 23c p lb, N Y 
23c, western 23c, firsts 22c, Vt dairy extra 
21@21%c, N Y 2ic, firsts 20c, western imt 


ecmy 19@20c, ladle 18@19c. 
The Cheese Market. 

A steady tone is noted in the cheese sit- 
uation at large distributing points. Prices 
are practically unchanged, and receipts 
well cared for. Arrivals at Chicago show 
considerable increase, while at New York 
they have been only moderate. Quality is 
reported excellent, cool weather being es- 
pecially favorable for manufacturers, and 
stocks come to market in fine shape. Ex- 
ports have shown only fair interest. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 9 


@10c p lb, flats 8%@9%c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11@12c.—At Rochester, choice 1@ 


12c.—_At Watertown, twins 10%c.—At Buf- 
falo, fancy 10@10%c, skims 7@8c. 

At New York, tone of market firm onder 
moderate receipts. Fancy full cream 9% 

Pp lb, choice 944c, fair to good 9@9%4c, light 
skims 7%@84c, full skims 24%@3c. 

At Ogdensburg, 928 bxs offered Saturday 
of last week, 9%4c p.1b bid, dealers holding 
for 9%c 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y 10%c p lb, fair 94%@10c, part skims 7% 
@814c 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats steady at 10c p 
lb, twins 12c, Young America 13c, N Y ched- 
dars 11%c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 
12%c, flats 12%c.—At Cleveland, ge he x 
11@1litse, state 9@10%4c, limburger 13@13%c. 

At Canton, 2415 bxs cheese sold me 
of last week at 9%c p lb, 1382 tubs butter 
at 22%6c. 


Maryland—At choice N Y 


Baltimore, 


cheddars firm at 10%@10%c p lb, flats 10% 


@10%4c. 

At Chicago, arrivals more liberal, de- 
mand good.and prices steady. Choice twins 
10@10%c p lb, daisies 10%@lic, Young 
Americas 0%@lic, Swiss 134%@l4c,. lim- 
burger 8c, brick 9%@10c. 

At Boston, continues steady. Extra N Y 
twins 10@10%c p lb, firsts 9@9%4c, extra Vt 


twins 10c, firsts 9@91%4c, seconds 7@8e. 





Wool Situation Firm. 





Trade in wool circles has been fairly 
active and at slightly firmer prices. Move- 
ment at seaboard markets is confined 
mainly to old stock. Both large and small 
buyers have been on the market and with 
mills generally well employed, the outlook 
is encouraging. Strictly fine wools are 
in quite moderate supply and higher. In 
Montana, a lot of 600,000 Ibs of the new clip 
is said to have been contracted for on the- 
sheep’s back at 16c p lb, at another point 
400,000 lbs sold at 15%4¢, against 12%c last 
year. To offset this increased cost of raw 
material, dealers claim light weight goods 
should advance about. 10% in price, At 
Ukiah, Cal, Mendocino wools have. sold 
at 19c p lb, 4c over last year’s figures. 

At Chicago, situation continues generally 
steady with a slight hardening in values 
on fine grades. Bright wools from Wis, 
tll, Mich, Ind and eastern Ia quotably 122@ 
138c p Ib for heavy unwashed fleeces, do 
light 14@15c, medium unwashed 17@18c; 
from North and South Dakota fine heavy 
9@10c, do light 11@12c, medium 14@16c; 
dark wools from Neb, western Ia, Minn and 
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Kan. 9@10c for fine heavy unwashed, 1@ 
12c for light, and 14@16c for medium un- 
washed, fine territory 10@12c, medium 13 


@16c. 

Receipts at Boston since Jan 1, 374,158 
bales, against 304,865 corresponding period 
last year. Total shipments since Jan 1, 125,- 


141,834 Ibs. 
Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Lice—A. J. W. New York wants to know 
how to keep lice off calves. Keep the calves 
clean and have their house clean also, also 
keep the chicken house at some distance 
from the calves. Keep the calves in good 
condition by regular feeding and they will 
have no lice. 


Watering Horses—M. H. C., New York, 
wants to know if horses should be watered 
before feeding. To keep horses healthy and 
free from colic they should always be wa- 
tered before feeding grain or ground food, 
If the animal is watered directly after feed- 
ing, part of the undigested grain or meal 
will be washed out of the stomach undi- 
gested into the intestine, where it will like- 
ly undergo fermentation, causing what is 
known as wind colic. 


Catarrh—E., Delaware, has a horse that 
has a discharge from its nose. The horse 
is in good condition and has no cough. 
Steam the nostrils once a day by putting 
two ounces turpentine into a pail of boiling 
water and keep it there for 20 minutes. 
Also mix four ounces sulphate of copper 
and two ounces nux vomica, divide into 24 
doses and give one twice a day in a bran 
mash. Repeat this quantity if needed. 


Ulceration—E. D. G., New York, has a 
heifer that has something wrong with one 
of her teats. There are little lumps like 
peas in the duct of teat and when the 
teat is drawn the milk that comes is bloody 
and the parts seem to be sore. Use a milk 
tube to draw off the milk. Mix 20 grains 
tannic acid and one ounce each of glycerin 
and water, shake up and inject a little after 
each milking. 

















Lump Jaw—H. H., New Jersey, wants a 


remedy for lump jaw on cattle. Try Mem- 
ing Bros’ lump jaw cure, as advertised in 
this journal. 


DE LAVAL 
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{In Three Parts—III] 


A Metropolitan Maid. 


By Zoe Anderson Norris. 


The mother came out while I was put- 
ting the bread on the table. 

“Doesn’t she look like Molly Brown?” she 
asked of Miss Mabel, glancing admiringly 
at me. 

“The very image,” acceded Miss Mabel. 
“I thought so the minute i saw her come 
in at the door.” 

“I'd believe it was Molly Brown come 
fooling me,”” mumbled the mother, “if I 
didn’t know she was married to a bar- 
keeper and didn’t need to go out to work.” 

Soon, the four of them (the invalid fa- 
ther wasn’t up yet) sat at the white table 
in the pleasant dining room, with its fine 
old oak sideboard and its handsome silver 
left over from palmier days, in such evi- 
dent delight at being waited upon that it 
was a pleasure to wait upon them. 

In my snowy apron and cap I passed the 
brother his coffee in his special blue flow- 
ered cup, as they had told me to do. I 
brought in the fried cakes on.a flowered 
platter he particularly liked, which in its 
turn reposed upon a lacquered waiter cov- 
ered with a tasty napkin exquisitely em- 
broidered by hand. 

Then I sat down in the kitchen a minute 
to rest my bones. : 

At the sound of coming footsteps I rose 
instinctively and said to the mother, as she 
poured out a second cup of coffee for her- 
self: 

“Why didn’t you ring for me? I would 
have done that for you.” 

“I’m so used here lately to waiting on 
myself,” she explained, ‘“‘that I keep for- 
getting I’ve got such ‘a lovely girl to wait 
on me.” 

After such fulsome flattery as that, what 
‘was there to do but wait at their beck and 
call? wis 3 

The bell rang. “It’s the postman,’ ejac- 
ulated Miss Mabel. “Here, Jane!” It was 
almost as if she had said, “Here Fido!” 
“Take this key and: go down and open the 
letter box and bring me a letter. Hear?’ 

I did so. ‘It's from Him,” she murmured. 
It’s from Him!”’ 

While -I cleared off "the table she read 
it, kissed an unmounted kodak which fell 
at her feet, and sat there gloating over the 
closely written sheets till happiness radi- 
ated like a large halo all around her, some 
of it leaking ‘over ‘and shining onto me. 

The dining room straightened, I left it to 
her and piled up the dishes in the kitchen. 
Having risen at five, I was famished. for my 
breakfast. 

McKane would have put in a rejoicing 
moment if he could have seen me sitting 
meekly at the little deal table in the kitch- 
en, eating it. 

Miss Julia entered before I had had time 
to finish. Humbly and hastily I rose. If 
man is a creature of environment, much 
more so is woman. Two weeks of servi- 
tude would have left me without a soul that 
I could call my own; possibly standing on 
my head, if they so desired. 

“Jane,” she said gravely, ‘“‘this is Friday. 
‘You must clean out all the presses well to- 
»day. Yes, I know you cleaned out one 
yesterday, but the roaches are so bad it is 
necessary to go over them nearly every day 
till we get rid of them. Clean the kitchen 
from top to bottom, scrub the floor, dust 
the ceiling, then scour the tubs well, ready 
for the wash on Monday morning. 

“Yes’m,” I replied, for: by this time my 
lips had got set that way; thinking how, 
if I had been a real servant, what terror 
would have struck to my soul with the 
thought of that washday; glad that, as it 
was, it had little enough terror for me. I 
knew where I would be on Monday morn- 
ing, tubs or no tubs,—fast asleep ‘in my 
little white bed, waiting till the breakfast 
bell rang. ‘‘Is that all, ma’am?” . 

“About all. If there’s anything I have 
forgotten, Miss Mabel will remember it. 
I’m going to my work now. Good-by.”’ 

I stooped and picked up a raveling from 
the hem of her stylish gray skirt. 

Miss. Mabel was later in gotng to her 
work. She stayed to tell me how to make 
the beds. . ‘ 

‘When you have cleaned your kitchen,” 
she frowned, “‘you must sweep all the rooms 
well; because this is Friday, you know.” 
- “Yes’m,” I answered, wondering if they 
left anything to do on Saturday in that 
en of two stretched to five. “Is that 
a -_ 


- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


and wash the 


“No, indeed! You dust 
They 


windows, every window in the flat. 
haven't been washed for a month. If you 
have time after that this morning, clean 
all the silver; I'll show you where it is. 
If you haven’t time this morning, do it this 
afternoon,” 

Time! If I did half the things they had 
told me to do, I should be crawling on all 
fours the length and breadth of the twenty- 
four hours, when I wasn’t flying. 

“Are you sure that’s all, ma’am?” I 
inquired timidly, breaking into the pause. 

“TI think it is,’’ she meditated, tucking the 
letter I had brought her into the bosom of 
her gown. “I’m going now. Good-by, 
mother. Good-by, Jane!” 

It was very charming, it seemed to me, 
for those girls to include their servant in 
their good-bys; wonderfully charming. 

The door closing upon her I washed all 
the dishes, swept the kitchen, left it like 
wax for neatness (that is, on the outside), 
passed the bedroom like a flash and entered 
the parlor, where the mother sat at the 
window doubled up over her sewing, happy 
in the making over of the kitchen to me. 

‘“‘Look here,” she said, “do you know how 
to sew?” 

Inadvertently I admitted that I did. If 
it ever happened that I was forced to get 
out to service again, I should be very care- 
ful how I admitted that I knew how to sew. 

“Good! Here, take these little squares of 
velvet and piece them to make a binding 
for my skirt.. You know how, don’t you? 
Cut them bias. Here are the scissors. Here 
is a needle. But before you begin, go up- 
stairs; my daughter lives on the second 
floor above, and ask her if there is anything 
you can do for her this morning. Tell her 
I sent you. She hasnr’t any girl.” 

Fortunately the daughter was kind. She 
had very little for me to do. I washed her 
dishes for her, dishes left over from dinner 
the night before and breakfast that morn- 
ing, mopped her kitchen, made up three 
beds, cleaned out a pantry or two, then 
she said I might go and thanked me. I 
thought it was very kind of her to thank 
me. 

Back in the flat on the way to my sewing 
I passed the invalid father. “Shall I get 
your breakfast for you?” I begged to 
know. 

“Never mind,”’ he demurred. 
ready got it.’ . 

He came on into the parlor afterward, 
where he took a seat at the opposite 
window and looked across at me as if he 
were thinking it was a very pleasant thing 
to have company through the long day till 
his children came back home again from 
their work in the heart of the city. 

I was busy putting the binding on the 
skirt when his wife entered. 

“T have your place,” I apologized. 

“It doesn’t matter. That is, unless you 
think you would rather sit by the kitchen 
window and sew.” 

For once and the only time I asserted my- 
self. She was making me cook, wash, iron, 
scrub; chase cockroaches and do the gen- 
eral sewing for the family for ten dollars 
a month and my board, to say nothing of 
loaning me out to her daughter for a cou- 
ple of hours each morning, or maybe three, 
—and I must sit by the kitchen window to 
sew. 

“No, thank you,’ I returned, calm as a 
May morning. “I shall do very well here.” 

At that she and her husband exchanged 
a few words in a sort of Creole French I 
found it impossible to understand, and she 
sat for a paralyzed moment, slowly recov- 
ering from the shock. After so long a time 
she commenced the conversation along en- 
tirely different lines, which, in her place, 
was exactly the thing I should have done 
myself. 

“We've concluded,” 


“T have al- 


she purred, ‘‘to let 
Miss Mabel marry. We concluded last 
night after you left. She got a letter from 
him then saying he had had a slight sun- 
stroke, and she went on so about his be- 
ing sick we couldn’t quiet her. It was, ‘Oh, 
my sweetheart! my precious! my darling, 
dying, maybe, so far from me!’ until we 
came to the conclusion that if she was so 
fond of him.as-that we wouldn’t have the 
heart to keep her away from him any 
longer. We gave our consent. And now,” 
her dark eyes gleaming at me over her 
glasses, ‘‘that I’ve got such a good girl to 
mind the place while I’m gone, I can go 
to Chicago and visit her every once in a 
while.” 

I was upon the point of saying, “If you 
are so pleased to have me here, if my mere 
presence satisfies you so, why do you try to 
work the life out of me? Why not let me 
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All readers of this journal can secure 
through us the finest grades of sewing 
machines at very reasonable prices, ranging 
from $16.50, freight prepaid, to $19.00, 
freight prepaid. All our machines are war- 
ranted for five years. 
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BUSY FINGERS 





A STANDING COLLAR 


rest a little once in a while, so I can stay?” 
But the habit of silence was on me. 

A month of servitude would turn me into 
a dumb brute; two. months into a creature 
destitute of mind as well as of soul. 

At intervals she answered the impera- 
tive summons of the dumb waiter, appar- 
ently willing to do the work of the house 
so long as I sat by the window sewing; 
until at length she remained so long in the 
kitchen that I, stepping nimbly over the 
pile of things she had brought me to mend, 
went out to see what she was about. 

One glance was. enough! 

Oh, the gaping presses! The doors swung 
open! The drawers sprawled! The lids of 
the tubs thrown back! 

In a startled flash her plan revealed itself 
to me. 

I was to sew all morning. Then I was 
to spend another afternoon, chasing cock- 
roaches, as of old! 

Silently, tremulously. I backed, tiptoeing 
to that awful little bedroom of the too-tall 
feather duster. Noiselessly I reached for 
my hat. Breathlessly I put it on and sped 
out of that room, gave a peep into Miss 
Mabel’s room whose bed I had failed to 
make, but for whom, notwithstanding, I 
wished all the happiness in the world with 
her sweetheart from Chicago, opened the 
outer door, stumbled down the steps and 
sprang into the street,—fleeing, fleeing, flee- 
ing, as if every member of the family was 
after me, each with separate orders as to 
what.I should do, the orders of the once 
slave-driving mother outweighing them all! 

Oh, the glad white street aglow with 
sunshine, agleam with the flaunting red, 
white and cream of its awnings hung far 
and near! The fine, fresh air of liberty! 
‘Above all, the fine, fresh air of liberty! 

I breathed in great breaths of it. I would 
have reached out and tried to grasp arms- 
ful of it, of this blessed air of liberty, 
only there were those who looked! 

“Nonsense!”’ cried McKane, as I fell into 
the house, pale to the lips, exhausted. “Ts 
I started out to work, I would work a 
week anyway. I wouldn’ t stop short in a 
day. Do you know what will happen to 
you after this escapade?” 

“No. What?’ I panted. 

“Nothing much. Only, if they. happen 
to miss anything, a ring or a pin in a 
year from now, they will say you stole it.” 

“But,” I gasped, “they don’t know my 
mame. None of them know my name. Not 
even the man from the agency.” 

He fixed me with a large calm and reso- 
lute eye. 

“You forget,” said he, “that you are, as 
jt were, in my power. Think a while and 
you will perhaps remember that you have 
given my name -to them as reference.” 
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A Standing Collar. 


ARS A. ‘L. MILLER. 





This pretty collar was designed for our 
readers and is something entirely new. In- 
stead of using point or Battenberg braid, 
feather-edged braid is used instead, giving 
It a more delicate appearance. It requires 
— yards of braid and No 250 thread. 

ly one-half of the pattern is shown. 





Tatted Lace. 


B. A. W. 





This pattern is suited to any purpose 
where a dainty edge is required or will 
make a neat turn-over colar, also applique 
trimming. No 70 thread was used. Tie 
thread from shuttle and spool together and 
with the two make a chain of 3 d k (double 
knots), p (picot), repeat till there are 9 p, 








then 3 d k, make a ring of 4 d k, 
3 dk, p, repeat from * till there are F p, PD, 
44k, ch of 34k, p, repeat till there are 
11 p, 3 dk, ring like first, but join it to 
5th p of first ring at place for 5th p, 
3 dk, join to next p of first ring, finish 
like first ring. Ch like first ch, join to 
4th p of last ring, ch of 3 dk, p, repeat till 
there are 5 p, 3 d k, join to 4th p of first 
ring, then bring end of first ch to same 
place and fasten securely, break thread. 
Make succeeding scallops the same, joining 
them at 5th and 6th p of first_and last ch. 
Heading: Tie thread to 4th p of first ch, 
14k, p, 2 dk, join to 3d p of foundation 
ch, 1 d k, p,. 2 dk, join to next p, and 
so on. For the edge, proeeed similarly, but 





TATTED LACE. 


make 2 dk, p, 2 d_.k, p, 2 d k, between 
joinings and at inner points of curves 
draw thread through 2 p at once in join- 
ing and do same occasionally at other 
points to keep scallop from curling. 





Inquiring Philosopher: 
attribute the increasing number 
maids in this section? 

Astute Native: I couldn’t quite say, but 
seems to me as if it might be due to the 
cr taal number of old bachelors about 

ere. 


To what do you 
of old 





The Living Church makes this quotation 
from a Connecticut woman’s diary, dated 


1790: ‘““We had roast pork for dinner, and 
Dr §8, who carved, held up a rib on his 
fork, and said. ‘Here, ladies, is what 
Mother Eve was made of.’ ‘Yes,’ said Sis- 


ter Patty, ‘and it’s from very much the 
same kind of critter.’ ”’ 
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A Boarding-House 
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is the ‘‘ motif” of the story of ‘THE 
PROPHET’s CHAMBER” in ‘The 
Four-Track News for May. 

This little story. will prove in- 
tensely interesting to every farmer, 
and particularly to every farmer’s 
wife,in New York and New Eng- 
lend. 

The Four-Track News will be 
mailed free to any address in the 
United States on receipt of 5 cents 
in stamps, or it will be mailed for 
a year for 50 cents, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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{In Three Parts—III] 


A Metropolitan Maid. 


By Zoe Anderson Norris. 


The mother came out while I was put- 
ting the bread on the table. 

*“‘Doesn’t she look like Molly Brown?” she 
asked of Miss Mabel, glancing admiringly 
at me. 

“The very image,” acceded Miss Mabel. 
“I thought so the minute i saw her come 
in at the door.” 

“I'd believe it was Molly Brown come 
fooling me,” mumbled the mother, “if I 
didn’t know she was married to a bar- 
keeper and didn’t need to go out to work.” 

Soon, the four of them (the invalid fa- 
ther wasn’t up yet) sat at the white table 
in the pleasant dining room, with its fine 
old oak sideboard and its handsome silver 
left over from palmier days, in such evi- 
dent delight at being waited upon that it 
was a pleasure to wait upon them. 

In my snowy apron and cap I passed the 
brother his coffee in his special blue flow- 
ered cup, as they had told me to do. I 
brought in the fried cakes on.a flowered 
platter he particularly liked, which in its 
turn reposed upon a lacquered waiter cov- 
ered with a tasty napkin exquisitely em- 
broidered by hand. 

Then I sat down in the kitchen a minute 
to rest my bones. : 

At the sound of coming footsteps I rose 
instinctively and said to the mother, as she 
poured out a second cup of coffee for her- 
self: 

“Why didn’t you ring for me? I would 
have done that for you.” 

“T’m so used here lately to waiting on 
myself,” she explained, ‘that I keep for- 
getting I’ve got such ‘a lovely girl to wait 
on me.” 

After such fulsome flattery as that, what 
‘was there to do but wait at their beck and 
call? 

The bell rang. 


“It’s the postman,”’ ejac- 
ulated Miss Mabel. “Here, Jane!” It was 
almost as if she had said, “Here Fido!” 
“Take this key and’ go down and open the 
letter box and bring me a letter. Hear?” 

I did so. ‘It's from Him,” she murmured. 
It’s from Him!”’ 

While -I cleared off "the table she read 
it, kissed an unmounted kodak which fell 
at her feet, and sat there gloating over the 
closely written sheets till happiness radi- 
ated like a large halo all around her, some 
of it leaking ‘over ‘and shining onto me. 

The dining room straightened, I left it to 
her and piled up the dishes in the kitchen. 
Having risen at five, I was famished. for my 
breakfast. 

McKane would have put in a rejoicing 
moment if he could have seen me sitting 
meekly at the little deal table in the kitch- 
en, eating it. 

Miss Julia entered before I had had time 
to finish. Humbly and hastily I rose. If 
man is a creature of environment, much 
more so is woman. Two weeks of servi- 
tude would have left me without a soul that 
I could call my own; possibly standing on 
my head, if they so desired. 

“Jane,”’ she said gravely, ‘“‘this is Friday. 
You must clean out all the presses well to- 
,day. Yes, I know you cleaned out one 
yesterday, but the roaches are so bad it is 
necessary to go over them nearly every day 
till we get rid of them. Clean the kitchen 
from top to bottom, scrub the floor, dust 
the ceiling, then scour the tubs well, ready 
for the wash on Monday morning. 

“Yes’m,”’ I replied, for: by this time my 
lips had got set that way; thinking how, 
if I had been a real servant, what terror 
would have struck to my soul with the 
thought of that washday; glad that, as it 
was, it had little enough terror for me. I 
knew where I would be on Monday morn- 
ing, tubs or no tubs,—fast asleep ‘in my 
little white. bed, waiting till the breakfast 
bell rang. ‘“‘Is that all, ma’am?” . 

“About all. If there’s anything I have 
forgotten, Miss Mapel will remember it. 
I’m going to my work now. Good-by.”’ 

I stooped and picked up a raveling from 
the hem of her stylish gray skirt. 

Miss .Mabel was later in going to her 
work. She stayed to tell me how to make 
the beds. . . 

“When you have cleaned your kitchen,” 
she frowned, “you must sweep all the rooms 
well; because this is Friday, you know.” 

“Yes’m,” I answered, wondering if they 
left anything to do on Saturday in that 
—— of two stretched to five. “Is that 
a a 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


and wash the 


“No, indeed! You dust 
They 


windows, every window in the flat. 
haven't been washed for a month. If you 
have time after that this morning, clean 
all the silver; I’ll show you where it is. 
If you haven’t time this morning, do it this 
afternoon.” 

Time! If I did half the things they had 
told me to do, I should be crawling on all 
fours the length and breadth of the twenty- 
four hours, when I wasn’t flying. 

“Are you sure that’s all, ma’am?” I 
inquired timidly, breaking into the pause. 

“T think it is,”” she meditated, tucking the 
letter I had brought her into the bosom of 
her gown. “I’m going now. Good-by, 
mother. Good-by, Jane!” 

It was very charming, it seemed to me, 
for those girls to include their servant in 
their good-bys; wonderfully charming. 

The door closing upon her I washed all 
the dishes, swept the kitchen, left it like 
wax for neatness (that is, on the outside), 
passed the bedroom like a flash and entered 
the parlor, where the mother sat at the 
window doubled up over her sewing, happy 
in the making over of the kitchen to me. 

‘“‘Look here,” she said, “do you know how 
to sew?” 

Inadvertently I admitted that I did. If 
it ever happened that I was forced to get 
out to service again, I should be very care- 
ful how I admitted that I knew how to sew. 

“Good! Here, take these little squares of 
velvet and piece them to make a binding 
for my skirt.. You know how, don’t you? 
Cut them bias. Here are the scissors. Here 
is a needle. But before you begin, go up- 
stairs; my daughter lives on the second 
floor above, and ask her if there is anything 
you can do for her this morning. Tell her 
I sent you. She hasn’t any girl.” 

Fortunately the daughter was kind. She 
had very little for me to do. I washed her 
dishes for her, dishes left over from dinner 
the night before and breakfast that morn- 
ing, mopped her kitchen, made up three 
beds, cleaned out a pantry or two, then 
she said I might go and thanked me. I 
thought it was very kind of her to thank 
me. 

Back in the flat on the way to my sewing 
I passed the invalid father. “Shall I get 
your breakfast for you?” I begged to 
know. 

“Never mind,” he demurred. 
ready got it.’’ 

He came on into the parlor afterward, 
where he took a seat at the opposite 
window and looked across at me as if he 
were thinking it was a very pleasant thing 
to have company through the long day till 
his children came back home again from 
their work in the heart of the city. 

I was busy putting the binding on the 
skirt when his wife entered. 

“T have your place,” I apologized. 

“It doesn’t matter. That is, unless you 
think you would rather sit by the kitchen 
window and sew.” 

For once and the only time I asserted my- 
self. She was making me cook, wash, iron, 
scrub; chase cockroaches and do the gen- 
eral sewing for the family for ten dollars 
a month and my board, to say nothing of 
loaning me out to her daughter for a cou- 
ple of hours each morning, or maybe three, 
—and I must sit by the kitchen window to 
sew. 

“No, thank you,” I returned, calm as a 
May morning. “I shall do very well here.” 

At that she and her husband exchanged 
a few words in a sort of Creole French I 
found it impossible to understand, and she 
sat for a paralyzed moment, slowly recov- 
ering from the shock. After so long a time 
she commenced the conversation along en- 
tirely different lines, which, in her place, 
was exactly the thing I should have done 
myself. 

“We've concluded,” 


“T have al- 


she purred, “to let 
Miss Mabel marry. We concluded last 
night after you left. She got a letter from 
him then saying he had had a slight sun- 
stroke, and she went on so about his be- 
ing sick we couldn’t quiet her. It was, ‘Oh, 
my sweetheart! my precious! my darling, 
dying, maybe, so far from me!’ until we 
came to the conclusion that if she was so 
fond of him.as that we wouldn’t have the 
heart to keep her away from him any 
longer. We gave our consent. And now,” 
her dark eyes gleaming at me over her 
glasses, ‘“‘that I’ve got such a good girl to 
mind the place while I’m gone, I can go 
to Chicago and visit her every once in a 
while.” 

I was upon the point of saying, “If you 
are so pleased to have me here, if my mere 
presence satisfies you so, why do you try to 
work the life out of me? Why not let me 








$50.00 
SEWING MACHINES 


“Agriculturist” Saning Machine No. & Freight Prepaid 
and a year’s subscription to this journal, for $19.00, 


To Our Readers at From 


$16.22 to $19, 


All readers of this journal can secure 
through us the finest grades of sewing 
machines at very reasonable prices, ranging 
from $16.50, freight prepaid, to $19.00, 
freight prepaid. All our machines are war- 
ranted for five years. 


What Others. Say. 


Following are a few of a very large num- 
ber of testimonials from. those who have 
purchased sewing machines from us. We 
have not yet received a single unfavorable 
statement from anyone who has. purchased 
one of our sewing machines. 

Is ALL RIGHT.—“ We are very well pleased with 
the sewing machine secured ftom you. As far as we have 
tee it, it is all right.”—G. W. BuFFINGTON, Mills Co., 

owa. 

EQUALS A $45 MACHINE.—“ The drop head 
AGRICULTURIST sewing machine came all right. We 
have given it a thorough trial and find it very satisfactory. 
It is as good a machine as agents sell for $45.00.”—HALSEY 
SMITH, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 

USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL.—“I am very 
much pleased with the drop top AGRICULTURIST sewing 
machine. It is perfectly satisfactory in every respect. 
The feed, attachments, etc., etc., are working nicely. I 
have found it to be light running, and with the top dropped 
and the leaf folded it is a very ornamental as well as use- 
ful piece of furniture. I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to any of my friends who want a machine.”— 
ADELIA S. BULLMAN, Union Co., N. J. 

JUST AS GUARANTEED.—“Your sewing machine 
has proved all that you guaranteed it to be in so far as I 


have used it. I like it very much.”—HENRY BLOOM- 
FIELD, Ontario Co., N. Y. . =i 


SAVING OF $20.00.—“ We are highly pleased with 
the AGRICULTURIST machine which we purchased of 
you. After two months’ trial we are satisfied that it is the 
equal of, if not superior to, machines that agents have 
tried to sell us at $40 to 250, a saving to us of $20 at least.” 
—CHAS. BUTTRICK, Kent Co., Mich. 

UP TO DATE.—“I received the AGRICULTURIST 
sewing machine last June, and find it in every way up te 
date. It is easy, light running and noiseless, and I would 
recommend it to anyone.”—Mrs. B. H. DILLINGHAM, 
Grant Co., Okla. 

GOOD AS HIGH-PRICED MACHINES.—“ The 
sewing machine gives good satisfaction. It does as good 
work as any of the _ high-priced machines.” —W B. 
PRESLEY, Loudon Co., Tenn. 


All interested should write us for our free 
booklet giving full particulars. 
(Abiaieae btn Wt sees Maes tet 

NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, [Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 











BUSY FINGERS 





A STANDING COLLAR 


rest a little once in a while, so I can stay?” 
But the habit of silence was on me. 

A month of servitude would turn me into 
a dumb brute; two. months into a creature 
destitute of mind as well as of soul. 

At. intervals she answered the impera- 
tive summons of the dumb waiter, appar- 
ently willing to do the work of the house 
so long as I sat by the window sewing; 
until at length she remained so long in the 
kitchen that I, stepping nimbly over the 
pile of things she had brought me to mend, 
went out to see what she was about. 

One glance was. enough! 

Oh, the gaping presses! The doors swung 
open! The drawers sprawled! The lids of 
the tubs thrown back! 

In a startled flash her plan revealed itself 
to me. 

I was to sew all morning. Then I was 
to spend another afternoon, chasing cock- 
roaches, as of old! 

Silently, tremulously. I backed, tiptoeing 
to that awful little bedroom of the too-tall 
feather duster. Noiselessly I reached for 
my hat. Breathlessly I put it on and sped 
out of that room, gave a peep into Miss 
Mabel’s room whose bed I had failed to 
make, but for whom, notwithstanding, I 
wished all the happiness in the world with 
her sweetheart from Chicago, opened the 
outer door, stumbled down the steps and 
sprang into the street,—fleeing, fleeing, flee- 
ing, as if every member of the family was 
after me, each with separate orders as to 
what.I should do, the orders of the once 
slave-driving mother outweighing them all! 

Oh, the glad white street aglow with 
sunshine, agleam with the flaunting red, 
white and cream of its awnings hung far 
and near! The fine, fresh air of liberty! 
‘Above all, the fine, fresh air of liberty! 

I breathed in great breaths of it. I would 
have reached out and tried to grasp arms- 
ful of it, of this blessed air of liberty, 
only there were those who looked! 

“‘Nonsense!’’ cried McKane, as I fell into 
the house, pale to the lips, exhausted. “If 
I started out to work, I would work a 
week anyway. I wouldn’ t stop short in a 
day. Do you know what will happen to 
you after this escapade?” 

“No. What?” I panted. 

“Nothing much. Only, if they. happen 
to miss anything, a ring or a pin in a 
year from now, they will say you stole it.” 

“But,” I gasped, “they don’t know my 
mame. None of them know my name. Not 
even the man from the agency.” 

He fixed me with a large calm and reso- 
lute eye. 

“You forget,” said he, “that you are, as 
it were, in my power. Think a while and 
you will perhaps remember that you have 
given my name -to them as reference.” 
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A Standing Collar. 


ARS A. L. MILLER. 





This pretty collar was designed for our 
readers and is something entirely new. In- 
stead of using point or Battenberg braid, 
feather-edged braid is used instead, giving 
It a more delicate appearance. It requires 
— yards of braid and No 250 thread. 

ly one-half of the pattern is shown. 





Tatted Lace. 


B. A. W. 





This pattern is suited to any purpose 
where a dainty edge is required or will 
make a neat turn-over colar, also applique 
trimming. No 70 thread was used. Tie 
thread from shuttle and spool together and 
with the two make a chain of 3 d k (double 
knots), p (picot), repeat till there are 9 p, 





then 3 d k, ‘make a ring of 4 d k, 
3 dk, p, repeat from * till there are R ». D, 
4dk, ch of 3 dk, p, repeat till there are 
11 p, 3 d k, ring like first, but join it to 
5th p of first ring at place for 5th p, 
3 dk, join to next p of first ring, finish 
like first ring. Ch like first ch, join to 
4th p of last ring, ch of 3 dk, p, repeat till 
there are 5 p, 3 d k, join to 4th p of first 
ring, then bring end of first ch to same 
place and fasten securely, break thread. 
Make succeeding scallops the same, joining 
them at 5th and 6th p of first. and last ch. 
Heading: Tie thread to 4th p of first ch, 
1 dk, p, 2 dk, join to 3d p of foundation 
ch, 1 dk, p, 2 da =k, join to next p, and 
so on. For the edge, proeeed similarly, but 





TATTED LACE. 


make 2 dk, p, 2 d_k, p, 2 d k, between 
joinings and at inner points of curves 
draw thread through 2 p at once in join- 
ing and do same occasionally at other 
points to keep scallop from curling. 





Inquiring Philosopher: To what do you 
attribute the increasing number of old 
maids in this section? 

Astute Native: I couldn’t quite say, but 
seems to me as if it might be due to the 
increasin’ number of old bachelors about 
here. 





The Living Church makes this quotation 
from a Connecticut woman’s diary, dated 


1790: ‘“‘We had roast pork for dinner, and 
Dr 8S, who carved, held up a rib on his 
fork, and said. ‘Here, ladies, is what 
Mother Eve was made of.’ ‘Yes,’ said Sis- 


ter Patty, ‘and it’s from very much the 
same kind of critter.’ ”’ 
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Bicycles Below Cost 
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5 ee New (902 “Models. 


MIse,"" <onaiats $8.75 
“Goseack,” High Grate 9275 - 
««Zibertan, ”? sBewty $10.75 - 
no Meu bicycle dort,’ “en $11.75 

Choice of M. & W. or Record tires . 
and best equipment on all oar bicycles. 
Strongest guarantee. 

We SHIP ON APPROVA 









500 good 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 

Do not buy « bic rm ae — you have written 
for our free ca’ ith large photographic 
engravings and full pay 


GYGLE GQ. Dept.728 Chicago. 
A $2599 Watch 


in sppserence. The handsomest genuine 
= eee watch on the market. 









Mention size wanted SOR LADY'S and order 
Be piliocnd ous umplestn sis oF et vice for 60 daye only, 


OO. 852-856 D St. 
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A Boarding-House 


2,798 Years Old 


is the “ motif” of the story of ‘THE 
PROPHET’s CHAMBER” in ‘The 
Four-Track News for May. 

This little story. will prove in- 
tensely interesting to every farmer, 
and particularly to every farmer’s 
wife,in New York and New Eng- 
land. 

The Four-Track News will be 
mailed free to any address in the 
United States on receipt of 5 cents 
in stamps, or it will be mailed for 
a year for 50 cents, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Maa a AAA a ae 
As TIME is the stuff Life’s 


made of, take it from an 


Elgin Watch 





the timekeeper of a lifetime—the world’s 


standard pocket timepiece. 
where; fully guaranteed. Booklet free, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
ELcrm, ILLINOIS. 


Sold every- 
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FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A Substitute Guest. 


MRS J. H., PENNSVLVANIA, 


The last summer that I lived with grand- 
ma, she invited her rich niece to spend 
a month with us. We made many prepara- 
tions in the way of baking, cleaning and 
beautifying the place, and on the appointed 
day drove to the station to meet her, but 
she was not there—had changed her mind 
suddenly and gone to the Adirondacks. 

On our way home, just as we were ap- 
proaching the county farm, grandma looked 
at me with a queer expression on her face 
and said, ‘“‘Mary, let us stop at the poor- 
house and take Hannah Camp home with 
us for a month.” 

“A pauper! What will the girls say?” 

“It does not matter much what the girls 
will say. Hannah Camp was once my 
friend and social equal.” So we took 
Hannah home with us and put her in the 
room prepared for the rich niece. We 
spread the table with dainties and dressed 
Hannah in some of grandma’s clothes. 

I was soon heartily ashamed of the fool- 
ish pride that made me hesitate before I 
consented to grandma’s proposal to invite 
a pauper to our home. I found Hannah 
intelligent and agreeable, and took pains 
to entertain her. I read and sang to her, 
and grandma let her do little tasks 
which were a pleasure to her, for 
she said it made her feel at home once 
more. Her delight in everything was almost 
pitiful to see, and her long talks of olden 
times with grandma were very interesting 
to me, and long before the end of the month 
I blessed grandma for the pleasure she was 
giving her old friend and us. But I[ dreaded 
the time when Hannah must return to the 
place which her sensitive soul loathed. My 
delight may therefore be imagined when 
grandma informed me that she had ob- 
tained the county commissioners’ consent 
to keep Hannah during the autumn and 
winter, telling me that I might be _ the 
bearer of the good news to our guest. 

I went at once to tell her and found 
her lying fast asleep,—so fast, indeed, that 
she awoke in the Beyond, and though I 
Sincerely regretted her sudden departure, 
this guest gave me the most pleasure of 
any that I ever entertained. 


ne 


A Plain Wedding. 


D. C. N. 


We would be sensible, my true love and 
I. We were determined on that point. A 
rash determination for people in love? 
You shall see if we did not succeed in car- 
rying it out. We felt that neither our 
purses nor the style (or lack of style) in 
which we expected to live, would justify 
us in having a “full dress’? wedding. So, 
at the risk of surprising and possibly 
shocking any number of swell relatives and 
friends, a plain wedding was decided upon. 

I was a teacher—an orphan—and lived (?) 
in a city boarding house. The married sis- 
ter, who had taken a mother’s place, and 
whose husband had been my guardian, 
lived in a country town 20 miles away, and 
their house I still called home. So in their 
nmames the cards were issued, and from 
their house we were married. Our city 
pastors and half a dozen friends went out, 
and we had a most informal, but very jolly 
supper before the ceremony, since we were 
obliged to go directly from the church to 
the station. 

We had sent out 300 invitations, and the 
pretty little church—beautifully decorated 
by loving hands—was crowded. As _ the 
church has only one aisle we had but two 
ushers, and the bride was unattended save 
by a toddling little nephew, who acted as 
page, and held the glorious La France 
roses while the ring was put on. 

We drove immediately to the station, and 
during the few minutes we waited for the 
train, we held an impromptu reception. 
Some congratulatory. telegrams were §re- 
ceived, too, while we waited. No rice was 
thrown, but the merry party accompany- 
ing us doubtless proclaimed us bride and 
groom. 

In less than an hour we were in town, 
and then a half hour’s drive brought us to 
our new home, where some city relatives 
who had not been able to attend the cere- 
mony, awaited us. The little - six-room 
suburban cottage looked very cozy and in- 
viting that night, but now, after occupy- 
ing it for three years, we think it more 
cosy, jyore, inviting, .and dearer in every 


way for the joys that have come to us 
here. We would have enjoyed a trip, but 
concluded that it would be better to have 
a hundred dollars in bank, and decided to 
content ourselves with the pleasure of fix- 
ing up, together, our little home. Some 
amusing experiences we had, too. Our 
first breakfast was served on a packing 
ease in the kitchen, because the dining 
table was filled with the lovely Haviland 
dinner set, which was one of our presents, 
while the kitchen table was full of jars of 
preserves and pickles, which had been put 
up by the before-mentioned good sister. 
But no elegantly served banquet ever 
tasted better, for was not the food pre- 
pared by the bride, while the groom set the 
table, for which but one knife and two 
forks could be found! 

During lunch, served in the same way, 
except that a full supply of silver had been 
unpacked, the ushers and some girl friends 
called, wild to see the new couple playing 
at housekeeping. What a laugh they had 
at our “style!” 

We spent a -week in getting the house 
arranged, as the position of nearly every 
piece of furniture had to be changed to suit 
the bride who had very fastidious notions 
as to how everything should look before 
the first ‘‘at home” day. 

Now, if you are poor, don’t wait to get 
rich before you marry. When there is reg- 
ular employment at fair wages, good 
health, loving hearts and willing hands, 
people are bound to get along all right, and 
every little sacrifice made for each other 
or for the home only adds to the happiness. 

A Deep Wade—It was the time when 
elderberries were ripe, and a girl friend and 
I started one day for them.’ We had to 
cross a river, or dam rather, in order to get 
them, so we went down through the back 
streets and crossed the bridge, and were 
safely on the other side. We filled our 
baskets with berries, and after much dis- 
cussion of the question, decided that it was 


“much nearer to wade across than to go 


away around by the bridge. We started, 
our aprons tied over our baskets and our 
shoes around our necks. I went first, and 
was out quite a distance when everything 
began going down,—the dam and me with 
it. I was so dizzy I could not stand it, 
and down I went in the water, and it was 
up to my ears. I turned around and said, 
“Oh, what shall we do!’” My companion 
said, “Come here and catch hold of my 
hand!” and down she went in the water. 
I managed to get to her and we took each 
other’s hands and went back. We were 
soaked through and through. After we 
were over our scare a little, we went to 
put our shoes on and, lo and behold, mine 
were gone. Well, we did not know what 
to do, I could not go home im my bare feet. 
So we dried our aprons, and I put her shoes 
on (my dress was almost dry), and went 
home and got shoes and a dry dress for 
her. When we got home we got our titles 
read clear enough, but we never went there 
for elderberries any more.—[Puss of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Nero and I—Nero is a good dog. He is 
entirely black, with the exception of a 
white streak on his breast. If you want 
him to bring the cows home, all you have 
to say is, “Nero, bring the ,cows,” and 
away he goes. He is also a good hunter, 
as he will track any animal you wish. 
Nero and I often play together. I run, 
with a stick in my hand, and he will often 
run after me and try to get the stick.— 
{Louis Bolander, New York. 


I sometimes write a short story that I 
would like to have published, but they all 
seem so poor that I fear they would find 
their way to the waste basket, and it would 
be useless to send them. The first book 
that I ever read was Pilgrim’s Progress for 
Little Children. I always read all of the 
stories that I can get hold of.—[Kentucky 
Wild Rose. 


Our family numbers six. For the year 
ending April 1 last I baked,—cookies 1096, 
doughnuts 337, puddings 19, cup cakes 84, 
graham bread 26 loaves, rolls 49, corn bread 
18 loaves, shortcakes 10, biscuits 938, pies 
264, wheat bread 402 loaves, cakes 136.—[Mrs 
H. Hubbell, New York. 


T am working out now and like it. There 
are six in the family with myself. As I live 
only a mile away, I can go home when my 
work is done.—[Vermont Girl. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON, 


ANSWERS TO APRIL CONTEST. 


1. Adrift, drift. 
2. Cried, cider. 
lead, dale. 
3. Abase, babel, abate, seton, Elena. 
4. Canton. 
5. Wildrose, 
oat, sn, e. 
6. Petrostearine. 
7. Caprice. 
8. Chivalrous. 
67891 
23450 


91341 

9. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

10. Wireless telegraphy. 

11. 1, Teil; 2, Upas; 3, Ash; 4, Pear; 5, 
Banyan; 6, Alder; 7, Orange; 8, Ule; 9, Oak; 
10, Olive. 

12. Violincello. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL. 

Eleanor Millar, N Y; Jo Mullins, Mo; 
Peter M. McLean, N S; M. M. Day, Ill; A. 
F. Holt, D C; Mrs J. Conover, N Y; Mrs A. 
R. Tirrell, Mass; Elwood S. Jameson, Mass; 
Mrs J. W. Peabody, Mass; C. W. Jenks, 


Dare, read, dear. Deal, 


Icarian, latent, dread, rind, 


Mass; Henry Duane, N Y; Eva Worcester, 
Mass; Miss Cora M. Jollie, Ill; Miss Marian 
N. Clark, Mass; Etha H. Clark, Mass. 


Sunday School Teacher: Now, then, 
Willie, if a boy were to smite you upon 
one cheek, what would you do? 

Willie: Do him, if he wasn’t too big. 


The language class was mastering singu- 
lar and plural forms, when one morning 
the teacher received the following note: 
“Dear Teacher: I can’t come to-day for I 
am sick. I can’t come for I have a mump 
in my left jaw. Your loving puple, Tommy.” 


Joseph Horne Co. 
Clearing Away 


—THE— 


Summer Goods 


We began our July Clearance Monday of 
this week—purloined a day from June. 

In this July Clearance you can send to us 
for any kind of Summer Dress Goods— 
either cottons or woolens—and you will be 
sure of getting them at greatly reduced 
prices: Some of them a third, some a half, 
some even two-thirds less than what they 
sold for. 

We cannot quote prices now for the 
numberless lots of goods have not been 
sized up. 

But write us, being as specific as possible, 
and there is no doubt in the world but what 
we can fill your order. : 

Another thing very important to out-of- 
town customers is this: Through July each 
Tuesday will be Remnant Day. Heretofore 
customers of the mail-order department 
could not participate in these remnant sales 
because there was only one day set apart. 
Now if you get your order in any time be- 
fore each Tuesday you can buy what you 
desire for a mere song. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 











PRACTICAL 


PIGEON KEEPER 


By Lewis WRIGHT. The object of this book has been 
to get test amount of practical information on 
Pally 

FREE 


r) . Crown BY0., 222 pp. 
ted. Cl postpaid, $1.06 

Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York, 









Four-Leaf Clovers. 
ALICE E- ALLEN. 





In the grasses, nestling low, 

Where the children come and go, 
Spring the four-leaf clovers. 

Little maid and little man, 

Hunt and find one if you can,— 
Pretty four-leaf clovers. 


In the grasses, all unseen 
(Tiny fairy folk in green), 

Hide the four-leaf clovers. 
Merry little meadow elves, 
Laughing just among themselves,— 

Happy four-leaf clovers. 


In the grasses cool and calm, 

Saying each her little charm, 
Wait the four-leaf clovers. 

“Tf but one four-leaf you pluck, 

You will surely have good luck!” 
Fairy four-leaf clovers. 


“Quick” Rhubarb Wine. 


MRS NORA KUNTZE, 








The best- time to make wine out of rhu- 
barb is really when the first stalks are large 
enough, but the second growth will do very 
well. The stalks are juicy much longer if 
the rhubarb is not allowed to blossom. I 
cut as much as is needed for the amount 
of wine I want to make,—cutting in fine 
pieces and washing thoroughly. The stalks 
don’t need to be peeled. I cut mine up with 
a chopping knife. Press the juice out, a 
good way being to put about two big hand- 
fuls in a white cloth and squeeze it till no 
Juice comes out. To each quart of juice put 
in 1 qt soft water, and let stand about six 
days, but stir every day three or four times. 
Protect against flies, but don’t cover tight. 
I put a thin piece of cloth over, then strain 
through a cloth, and to every 3 Ibs of the 
mixture, put in 1 lb granulated sugar. Let 
the sugar dissolve and stir it good another 
time. To from 12 to 20 lbs of the mixture 
add 1 lemon cut in slices. I use 1 lemon 
to 15 Ibs. 

Let stand in a cool place till fermenta- 
tion is over (which should begin at once). 
Don't let stand too long (about 12 or 14 days 
will do), or it will be sour. Have it covered 
with a thin cloth. I use a 10-gallon stone 
jar for my wine. A wooden vessel can be 
used also, but no vessel of iron or tin. 
When fermentation has ceased, take the 
scum off with a skimmer and strain again 
through a cloth. Fill in bottles or jugs and 
seal. I use gallon jugs and tie the corks 
with a string as strongly as-possib!e. Put 
in the cellar and in eight days it will be 
ready to use. Be very careful in opening 
the bottles, or the wine will run out. I 
have many recipes, but I prefer this one be- 
cause no alcohol or brandy is used in mak- 
ing it and it doesn’t have to be “‘fined’’; also, 
the wine can be used in a short time instead 
of lying till spring. I hope many farmers’ 
wives will make wine like this, because the 
men like it. 





An All-Around Wine Recipe—This re- 


cipe, for blackberry, raspberry and grape 
homemade wines was used by my dear 
mother in my _ girlhood days: Meas- 


ure your fruit after washing and pick- 
ing over carefully, of course, and put in a 
stone jar or new wooden tub (if you have 
quite a quantity of fruit), and mash it up 
well, then add a quart of boiling water for 
every gallon of fruit. Tie a cloth over it and 
let it stand 24 hours. Then strain out the 
juice and add 3 Ibs of sugar for each gallon 
of juice. Put this in jars (2 and 3 gal stone 
jars), tie cheesecloth over the jars and let 
it stand till the foam works off, if it doesn’t 
work off you must skim it off, turn the 
clear juice off in jugs or bottles (jugs I 
prefer, as I think the wine keeps better), 
cork tight and let stand at least two 
months before using. The longer it stands 
the nicer it is—[Mrs M. E. V., Kentucky. 





A Gentleman Friend as Guest—Last 


summer we entertained a gentleman friend 
of ours, and he made himself so agreeable 
and so much at home that it was a pleas- 
ure to have him with us. We live several 
miles in the country, but he seemed to en- 
joy everything—strolling in the woods, 
playing games, and eating our fresh vege- 
tables and fried chickens. Most of all he 
enjoyed seeing the men dig up a very large 
oak in the front yard. They got a long 





MOTHERS: AND DAUGHTERS 


It is especially important 
that all pails, bottles and 
Pans intended to hold 
milK should be absolute- 
ly clean, for no other food 
is so susceptible to taint. 
Ivory Soap is peculiarly 


fitted for washing dairy 
utensils because it rinses 
easily and thoroughly 
and leaves neither odor 


nor taste. 


Ivory Soap is 


99145 per cent. pure. 








watching them. Sometimes the weight 


would go in exactly the opposite direction | 


from where they wanted, and our friend 
would jokingly say that he just Knew he 
could throw the rope in the right direction. 
When he was going home he said that he 
was coming back this summer, for he never 
enjoyed himself better—[Mrs A. C. R., 
South Carolina. 


Getting “Rest and Comfort’—The sec- 
ond summer after I was married, I invited 
a schoolmate to visit me in my new home. 
She was teaching school nine months out 
of the year, so rest and comfort were what 
she needed most of anything. That made 
it easy for me also. We spent a good deal 
of our time lounging in hammocks under 
the large shade trees, talking over our 
schooldays and old friends. I took her to 
visit my old home, where she had been 
with me before I was married, and some of 
my friends called to meet her. As for the 
rest, I gave her the best that the farm 
afforded, meals on time, and kept every- 
thing as clean as soap and water and will- 
ing hands could make it. I tried to make 


her feel perfectly at ease, to read, write, 
sleep or anything that suited her mood, 
and she seemed to appreciate my every 
-effort for her enjoyment.—[Eva Russell, 


Illinois. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 
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Shirt 


Waist 





with 
Toke. -, 4; .&. 
38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. 


8706—G irl’s 
Dress. 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. 


Price, 10 cents each number, from our 


Pattern Department. 


Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 


page catalog of the latest fashions, which 








| gell in lots to suit. 











A Library in 
Every Home 











A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
~-The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 


Eee 


To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 


Be & 
Mailing Galleys 


We have several thousand zinc mailing wt 
i 


leys, 30x14 inches inside measurement. — 
A big bargain. Write us 


























about them. 
PHELPS PUBLISHINC CO., 
Springfield, : : : Mass. 


anninga Preserving 


By Mrs. S. T. Ronen. This work is the re- 
sult of careful practice in teaching beginners 
how to can and preserve fruits and vegetables, 
also the best methods of making moreno 
fruit butter and jellies, drying fruits an 
making syrups, and catsups, pickling, flavored 
vinegars, drying herbs,etc. Paper. Postpaid, .40 





Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 


we will mail to any address, ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorks 


A postal card will bring it. 
Pattern Department. as above. 


rope and attached something very heavy at 
one end to throw over the large boughs, 
and we sat on the piazza hours at a time 


on request. 
Address our 
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Tomatoes. 
WISCONSIN MAIDEN. 


Tomato Catsup: Take 1 bu tomatoes, cut 
them in small pieces, boil until soft, then 
rub them through a wire sieve and add 2 
qts best cider vinegar, 1 qt salt, % lb 
whole cloves, 1 whole pepper and 5 heads 
of garlic. Mix together, and boil ~ until 
reduced to one-half the quantity. When 
cold, strain through a colander and bottle, 
sealing the corks. It will keep two or three 
years as fresh as when first made. 

Tomato Butter: Scald, peel and _§ slice 
firm, ripe, red tomatoes. Measure them in 
a quart pail, place them in a preserving 
kettle, and cook slowly 30 minutes. Then 
to every 4 qts tomatoes add 2 qts granulat- 
ed sugar, 2 teaspoons ground cinnamon, 1 
teaspoon ground ginger and 2 large lemons. 
Peel the lemons, and remove the’ white 
skin. Slice, and remove all the seeds. Boil 
all together another 30 minutes, stirring 
and skimming when necessary. Put in 
small jars or molds, and keep in a dry, cool 
place. 

Escalloped Tomatoes: In the bottom of a 
baking dish, place a layer of dry bread or 
cracker crumbs, the former preferable. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper and bits of butter, 
and add a layer of chopped ripe tomatoes 
seasoned with salt, pepper and a little su- 
gar. Use more crumbs and tomatoes, until 
the dish is full, having a layer of crumbs 
on top. Add enough boiling water to mois- 
ten the crumbs. Cover, and bake 40 min- 
utes. Remove the cover, bake until top is 
delicately brown, and serve from same dish 
as cooked in. 

Tomato Fritters: One pint finely chopped 
and drained ripe tomatoes, % cup sweet 
milk, 2 eggs, % teaspoon baking powder, 
same amount of salt and flour as for pan- 
cakes. Beat all together thoroughly. Drop 
a spoonful on a hot, well-buttered griddle. 
Fry brown, turn and brown wn other side. 
Serve hot with syrup. 


Two Small-Fruit Combinations. 


MABEL FISHER SLOAN. 


Raspberry and Currant Cream: Cover 1 
oz gelatine with 1 cup cold water, and let 
stand until soft. Then add another cup 
boiling water, and stir until the gelatine is 
all dissolved. Add to this 2-3 cup raspberry 
juice and a little over 1-3 cup currant juice. 
Sweeten to taste, and stir it over the fire 
until it reaches the boiling point. Then 
strain, and stand it aside to cool. Add % 
cup powdered sugar to 1 pt sweet, rich 
cream, and whip to a stiff froth. Add this 
to the fruit juice, and whisk all together 
until it is quite stiff. Turn it into a wetted 
mold, and pack in ice until stiff enough to 
turn out. Turn into a glass dish and gar- 
nish with fine ripe raspberries and currants 
thoroughly chilled and dusted with gran- 
ulated sugar. 

Raspberry and Currant Dumplings: Beat 
2 eggs very light with 2 level tablespoons 
each butter and sugar. Add % pt milk. 
Sift 2 cups flour with 2 level teaspoons bak- 
ing powder and a pinch of salt. Add the 
flour to the eggs and milk, and beat to a 
smooth thick batter. Have ready 1 cup 
raspberries, and 1-3 cup currants, washed, 
drained and floured. Add these to the bat- 
ter. Drop this batter by the spoonful, a 
few at a time, into a kettle of boiling, salted 
water. Cover closely, and boil ten minutes, 
or a little longer. If the batter does not 
seem sufficiently thick, add a little more 
flour. When the dumplings are done, serve 
at once with a sweet sauce. 


A Fruit Roll—Make a rich biscuit dough, 
end roll it out on the molding board about 
as thick as pie crust. Spread with hot but- 
ter, then use strawberries, raspberries or 
any kind of fruit for the filling, and sweet- 
en it well. Roll it up the same as a jelly 
cake, and cut in strips or pieces about 5 
inches long. Pinch the ends together to 
keep the fruit from cooking out. Put the 
pieces in a well-buttered pan, and bake 
thoroughly, turning .them so they will 
Aa delicately on both sides.—{Lydia 

ood. 


When Sandwiches are to be prepared for 
a large company they often must be made 
a number of hours before needed. At such 
times I find that, by wringing napkins out 
ef. hot water, then wrapping them around 
the sandwiches and placing them where 





THE GOOD ‘COOK 


they will keep cool, when wanted they 
will be found as fresh as if just made.— 
[Anna Glenwood. 


Irish Bread—Take 2 cups barley, 1 cup 
graham, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 3 tea- 
spoons yeast powder. Mix well, add milk 
to make firm batter and bake.—[Margaret 
Axtell Barnes. 

Whipped Cream Cake—Whip 1 cup 
sweet cream till firm. Into this break 2 
eggs and whip again. Now add 1 cup 
sugar, 1% cups flour, and 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Beat well and _ bake 
in three layers. Filling: To 1 cup very rich 
cream add % cup sugar and 2 teaspoons 
vanilla. Whip till very stiff. Spread be- 
tween the layers and on top. Keep in a 
cool place.—[Mrs E. C. 


A Modified Eggnog—Beat the white of a 
fresh egg light, add 1 pt sweet milk and 
sweeten to taste with either sugar or honey. 
Use any desired flavor, and whip with the 
egg beater. This should be taken quite cold, 
but not chilled. This will be found most 
strengthening, and is also quite palatable. 
[Miss Anna. 


Corn Oysters—Half can corn, 1 egg well 
beaten, 3 tablespoons cream, 1-3 small cup 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt. Fry on a hot grid- 
dle well buttered.—[Helen H. Burns. 


Raspberries in Rice Border—Boil % tea- 
cup rice in 1 pt milk until quite tender. 
Flavor with a few drops of almond ex- 
tract. Add powdered sugar to taste, and 
turn into a border mold. A plain round 
mold, with a marmalade pot set in the cen- 
ter, makes an excellent substitute for a 
border mold. When the rice is cold, turn 
it out carefully, fill the cavity with sweet- 
ened raspberries, heap whipped cream over 
all, and serve.—[{Marie Fuller Sargent. 


Cherry Preserves—Take ripe cherries, re- 


move pits and for every pound of cherries 
add 1 lb granulated sugar. Wash cherries 
thoroughly after they have been seeded, 
and drain through a colander. Cook till 
quite thick. They are not so strong by 
washing them, and are simply delicious.— 
[Mrs W. H. James. 


Strawberry Preserves—One tumbler 


granulated sugar, 1 tumbler large strawber- 
ries. Boil sugar till well melted and quite 
thick, then add berries, cooking only one 
glass at a time. Cook till it will fill one 
glass. They retain much of their natural 
flavor. Try them.—[{W. H. Jarvis. 


Graham Gems—Take 1% cups graham 
flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 
teaspoon baking powder. Beat briskly and 
drop into hot iron gem pans and bake in a 
quick oven.—[Louise Clark. 


Save hands and strawberries by hulling 
the fruit with little candy tongs. 








A Hot Proposition. | 


Our full line of Kalamazoo 
Steel Cook and “Oa 
Hea Stoves sent anywhere on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


direct from our factory 


jogu F 
KALAMAZOO STOVE Co., 
peat Mi ieh, wis. 2 a, 


hoes =) 


= 


"F¥oLrscs = 


Because it’s all coffee— 
Just the pure coffee-bean. 
Because the sealed pack- 
age insures uniform 
strength and flavor. 


o 
Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain specia) 
OFFER! q value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free, You 
make a great exing: and obtain splendid gabiatection. 

LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAG 
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New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 8-13, 1902: 
$60,000 IN PREMIUMS an? PURSES. 
will rival anything ever 
Grand Horse Show given ata State Fair. The 
finest horses used for coaching and equestrian pur- 
poses will be in the show ring. Many of the o>. 


ages shown * Tes New York Horse Show willte 
seen at the 


if< will be one of the 

The Agricultural Exhibits LnMee, BFW. 

of the Fair. The fruit show will be worth traveling 
a long distance to see. 

r The finest breeds of cattle, 

The Live Stock. sheep and swine will be on 

exhibition. The most noted stock farms will com- 

pete for the prizes, The remarkable exhibit of last 

— will be greatly exceeded this year both in num- 


er and quality. Stock buildings thoroughly dis- 
infected. 


Grand Circvit Races aoa to produce some 


most interesting 
events of the season. The 1 list oF entries in the early 
closing events are very large. The best horses in 
the country will compete for the large purses. 
General Admission 25 Cents. 
Send for Prize List. 


S. C. Shaver, Sec’y.. Albany, N. Y. 
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We Want 


APABLE MEN to act as special repre- | 
sentatives of the ‘“‘American Agricul- { 
turist” in the states of Ohio, West } 

Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- j} 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should { 
be investigated by men of experience. Young ; 
men without experience, but possessed of } 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions h 
in which honest endeavor will bring a f k 
reward and eventual competency, should ) 
write us, We are willing to pay good wages K 
to experienced workers. e are equally j 
willing to give the business training neces- /} 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic h 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
— tointerestevery man who means )} 
usiness and who is seeking a ye wes j 
position and its emoluments. For further {| 
particulars, address the publishers, 


) 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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AND 95 CENTS BUYS 

— ca — aa HIGH 
GUARAR- 

RAWER SOLID 


POLISHED, ANTIQUE OAK, DROP HEAD caBIner SEWING MACHINE, the 


equal ‘45 


12, 
our MIN 


B re our 5-Drawer, Drop 


Re is: AB reer 


INESOT cams MACHINES 


machines that cost twice the money elsewhere. 
il. for the beautifal mar- 
quetry decorated tind ¢ 

ERE SEWING MACHINE, 
20 for the nramese QRADE 

7 Sewing Machine made. 

the equal of regular 650.00 and 860.00 agents’ 
aos. other high grade machines, beautifully illustrated 


Cabinet Celebrated 


and full r, free pat the parts, mechanism and specs po in our big, 


Fiice MONTHS’ Fi 


Oatalogue, the most wonderful peice 2 omerin 
terms, pay after received offer and TH 


Machine Zatgicgse. u Must Write For! ite 
00 to $55.00 Ci axe tts OF A BACH 

REE TRIAL on at sewing machine cae 

For F ree nah Machine 

ever made, our liberal 

ONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 


PLAN, cut this ad, out and mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 
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Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son — | 


They are from John Graham, an old Chicago pork packer, 
to his son Pierrepont, who has just left Harvard College, 
and is beginning work in earnest as an eight-dollar 
clerk in the old man’s packing-house. 

This series, recently published in THe Saturpay EVENING 
Post, has been put into a little booklet, and a copy will 
be sent free of charge to any one sending Twenty-Five 
Cents for Three Months’ Trial Subscription to 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


A special feature of summer issues will be a new 
series of the clever and amusing Letters from a 
Self-Made Merchant. The first series of Letters, 
by their shrewd wit and downright common- 
sense, made an 
extraordinary hit. 
The new Letters 
are even brighter 
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Patent Your Improvemexts and eMoneyOut of Them | patentsnegotiated. Stephens & Co.,258 Broadway,N. ¥.City 


: <a The Curtis 
ep weet, mage i and better. \ Publishing 
Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
—___ _________| 
PATENTS, fexiste he’s | Patents mire micas ate NTS igus reterences 
ry te le . “a es 
Boul Building, Washington, D. C. erience. Consultation and advice ashington le 

§ Booklet on patents sant free. without charge. 60- =e book on patents sent fr W. T. FITZGERALD & ©O., W: » D.C, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


AA Shipment from Ward's 


There must be considerable satisfaction to every 
man when he realizes that he has done somes 
peor | wise and creditable, es a when it dis 
rectly concerns the welfare of | himself and family. 
Here isa man who is hauling a shipment home, 
content with the knowledge that all his ~<a 
for several months have been purchased at whole: 
sale prices, or in other words at a saving of about 
3O per cent over his home prices. 

He has tio cause to worry az to what he will find inside 
the boxes. He has receivedshipments from us before and 
knows that everything will be found first-class and exactly 
as represented. Even if something is wrong, he knows that 
no firm in the country is more anxious to make it right than 
we are. We have customers everywhere—in every nook 
and corner of the United States. Beyond a doubt some of 
your neighbors deal with us. If you are not a heavy buyer, 
why not join with a neighbor and your supplies by 
freight? It only takes 100 pounds make a profitable 
freight shipment. 

You may need a catalogue to start with. Our !,000 page 
catalogue containing over 70,000 quotations and 17,000 
illustrations will be sent on receipt of 15 cents to partly pay 
the postage. This catalogue is already in the homes of 
over 2,000,000 careful buyers and should be in your 
home alse. Send for it ay. : 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO 


The house that telis the truth. ll 









































ads Manure, | Profit in Hay Baling 


demands big capacity. You get it in the 


pw Bg lumpy, caked, strawy, full of corn 
; etc., better than it can possibly be done 
wie, by hand. Spreads lime, ashes, salt, compost, etc. . 
a THE IMPROVED shy . 
Manure B Full Girote PRESS, 
: Spreader E53 
will save more oney bring about better results th oth hine that be em- 
p dy-sy bmong ee Ue, of Oven a Aon amount of manure. itis the only thing. that can successfully top : ‘ . ; e 
dow lands, p etc. Can be hauled onto any tand easily peat aieay $e * , . 
tires. Can be turned on the ground it stands on, as front wheels turn entirely under. Itis s' g and \ a save freight. Bridge? 
good material and with ordinary care will lastindefinitely. Greatly improved for 1908, Send for new il- Za y incheshigh. Press stands 
and “How to Grow. Big Crops” —Free. -- - 4 up to its work—so does the 
Remember that the only eriginal and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is made by us. ; ’ MRS) a Sor—sodiesing holes; kee wheels, 
2". ny 
KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. ? 0 ie ins deinen 
9 Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, II!. 




















smo ing Outfit J |-[You Get More Bales 


for a thresherman to buy and for a farmer to use is the lebr 
FARQUHAR BOWERE| AZAX THHESHING ENGINE ard tho FARQUILAE BEPAMS TOM one nthe G sae 
having exploded §| made in sizes 4 h. p. and up, and combine the advantages of all e - J when the hay is withan SS 
Easy steamers and develop more than rated horse- driver’s seat, foot- “EL 
brake and two injectors. and - 
sizes for merchant threshing or farm use. Farq V7 > 
machines have all late smgcoceneeste, they thresh ° Vian > <——$<—$— % : 
and clean all kinds of grain perfectly. | SN OT 53x30 ins. makes it easi kgs 
|»: Roneakne tin le ant; bu dl 
a — | not a bundler, 
Catal ue of Engines, Threshing a loaf i hw {tis a press. _ Automatic block 
” » Agr h ct Ltd. x Pi —/! . Sure ones time, arms qua yenfe. Requires 
LY al: ess wer any other mai ity. 
A.B. Farqu ar vo., : Sf at \ 4 POILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE” 
YORK; PA. ———<s_ Le COLLINS PLOW CO., 1118 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 


: : Cat this 
STANDARD EVERYWHERE. _ OUR OFFER: =:'.: 
‘id STANDS FOR BIG GROPS 2 FULLY WARRANTED. oe eo roo by return 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and an ae, postpaid, our latest 
jumpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing big Special a “ a) also 


L —— the ~ : ibs 
P ow-Down D ill a the most liberal FreeTrial, : 
& AWG LER Grain and Fertiizer ri ; Re: : Rece : = ; ANY, . 

Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. Drills ; ; | on . AN va 4 A 
em an raave cee SD 


any depth, perfect regulation. low steel or wood frame, high | 
wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Light 1 : rh PRS) 
- 4, RST] a ay 
4, 4, 
b 


draft. Investigate before buying. Write for free catal e 
SPANGLER MANFG. O0.. 504 QUEEN STREET. YORK’ PA. 








Steam Power. 























r acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 














HORSE POWERS, STEEL ROOFING | _s:ssc.comick sco. 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
Two, Oo i i 
rdinary hammer or hatchet the only Our Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Free to All. z 
Three either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cat- 
ES Horse 1 
and North of the Ohio River containing Detailed Descriptions ofall the best books 
Ensilage Cutter, or. other farm machinery, get the r i WDD © 
square feet. Write for free Catal No. 
GRAY eyo ha ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Ww ote., at - _ - 
LOWER PRIOES than any other factory in America, 
DONT BUY A RIG UNTIL YOU GET OUR FLEE CATALOGUE, 
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